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Mujahideen peer across at the U.S.S.R.: From Soviet Central Asia to North Africa, a focus for Islamic revolution " 
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Amid the throngs of 
reiiii»»;"^»ijabis and 
Tajiks in the maze of 
Peshawar's Old City, 
"Abu Jihad" is easy to 
spm. StttCMIy biiilt and 
in his late 20s, he 
moves unerringly 
through the narrow streets of the 
Pakistani frontier town. But his wispy 
goatee and sideburns, frizzy hair and 
manner of dress set him apart as un- 
mistakably Arab. 

WeM*«i«eiitod mrticuiate, Abu 
Jihad (a nom de guerre) is a Saudi whose 
religious zeal has been honed by a year's 
hiraiiip alongside mujahideen guerillas 
on the battlefields of Afghanistan. But 
for him and many of his comrades in the 
Islamic International Brigade, the 
twelve-year-old conflict has less to do 
with toppling the Soviet-backed Kabul 
government than with gaining military 
know-how for use against his own U.S.- 
backed government. *Wghanistan is a 
big school for us," he t^ms frankly. 



"We have learned many things. " 

With the seemin^y endless Afghan 
conflict slipping from the headlines, the 
growing International Brigade has 
attracted little attention. Yet ahnost un- 
noticed the Afghan battlefield has be- 
come a fertile seedbed for the upsurge of 
Islamic revolutionary fervour sweeping 
West Asia. Notes a Western analyst: 
"Afghanistan has become in effect an 
open university for guerilla warfare and 
the politics of y/Zia^f [Islamic holy war]." 

Some of what the foreign Muslims 
learn can be seen outside the beleaguered 
Afghan government-held town of Khost, 
a few hours drive from the Pakistan bor- 
der. Sheltered from artillery fire in a dry 
riverbed, a unit of Arab fighteis is 
encamped. In the cool of evening, their 
prayers over, the guerillas prepare for a 
night raid on government lines a few hun- 
dred metres away. Som#^Mfi rocket 
launchers and rifles. Others man heavy 
machineguns. Thanks to wealthy Arab 
benefactors, the unit is better equipped 
than many Afghan mujabi4een poujis. 



The 100-man Arab unit manifests 
both the brotherhood and the fiery ap- 
peal of revolutionary Islam. The com- 
mander is a Palestinian, his deputy a 
Syrian exile. Many fighters are Algerian 
or Tunisian. Others come from the Gulf 
and Israeli-oc^pied Wigf Miat^. And 
their minds are as much on the battles of 
the future as on those of the present. 
Says one Saudi with hard-eyed certitude: 
"The governments ^^-xi^^^^^- Egypt, 
Syria and Saudi Arabia are the pro- 
tectors of Israel. To destroy Israel we 
must destroy them first." 

The influx of foreign Muslim 
guerillas in Afghanistan, which began as 
a trickle in the early 1980s, has intensi- 
fied in recent years. Today they number 
3,000 or more. The overwhelming ma- 
jority are Arab. But in the past few years 
would-be warriors from across the 
islamic world have rallied to the muja- 
hideen. Turks, Sudanese and Somalis 
mingle with West Africans, Pakistanis, 
Bangladeshis and Indian Kashmiris, 
los, l^siffiMffliSi mm m few 
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Malaysians and Thais have come. Quips 
an Afghanistan-watcher: "This is the age 
of jet-about jihad." Sources in Peshawar 
say some 45 nationalities have fought in 
Afghanistan, making it probably the 
most international war in Asian history. 

The Afghans have not been fussy 
about who fights with them or why. Cul- 
tural and sectanan msensitivity on the 
part of fuBHiwmentalist Arabs has 
caused occasional fnction with 
the Afghans. But Islamic 
solidarity, oiled by iafmioas of 
Arab cash, has invariably 
smoothed over the differences. 
Explains a Peshawar observer: 
"Some Afghans find the holier- 
than-thou attitude of the Arabs 
intensely irritating. But when the 
cheque books open, it's nothing 
they can't live with." 

Predictably, those most be- 
holden to Arab purse-strings 
have been most hospitable. The 
best-known recipient of Arab — 
specifically Saudi — generosity is 
Abdul Rasul Sayyaf, Arabic- 
speaking leader of the muja- 
hideen's Ittehad-i-Islami (Islamic 
Union) faction. It is no coinci- 
dence that Sayyaf, a former pro- 
fessor at Kabul University's fac- 
ulty of theology, promotes the pu- 
rist Wahhabi school of Islam, 
founded by reformer Mohamed 
Abdul Wahhab in the 18th cen- 
tury and since championed by 
the House of Saud. 

Some fundamentalist muja- 
hideen factions, notably the 
Hizb-i-Islami and Jamiat-i- 
Islami, provide on-the-job train- 
ing for foreign Muslfflls. But the 
Jamiat has been wary of letting 
large numbers of Arabs operate 
in its units. While not averse to - 
tapping Arab f)etrodollars, it has 
been generally unwilling to allow 
foreign Wahhabis to proselytise 
in the deeply traditionalist 
countryside, where religious fric- 
tion easily sparks armed conflict. 
Advises a political officer: "The whole 
thing should be kept as limited as poss- 
ible or there'll be chaos." 

Many fighters, particularly from the 
Gulf states, are students. For them a 
month or two in Afghanistan offers the 
religious rewards of fighting a jihad plus 
a spot of adventure travel. The wealthier 
pay their own way. Others are financal 
by religious foundations and benefactors 
eager to support the jihad. While basic 
military equipment is- pi»s*iii8d . by 
Pakistan-based Arab organisations, 
most Arab mujahideen pay their own 
way. Says Algerian Abdul Qader, a for- 
mer photographer now fighting in 
northern Afghanistan: "There are young 
people in Algeria who dream of saving 
enough to come and fight in 
Afghanistan." ' 

Increasingly ttee War is atti^ittg 
guerillas from poorer countries such as 
Bangladesh or Sudan. Still others are 
linked to militant underground groups. 
Probably the best organised are the Pale- 
stinians, Syrians and Jordanians. 
Observes a diplomat: 'ifihere's no ques- 
tion that there are organisations involved 
and that these guys get recruited." 



In Afghanistan itself, the military 
impact of the International Brigade has 
been negligible. While Arab units have 
often fought with conspicuous bravery 
— often taking far higher casualties than 
their Afghan comrades — they have 
been too few and scattered to ever turn 
the tide. But when the Islamic Afghan 

veterans return home, trained and 
radicalised, they make their presence Mi. 

Most affected has been Indian 
Kashmir. In its religious and political in- 
'■ spiration and in terms of military skills 
acquired, the Afghan war has had a pro- 
found impact on the conflict now 
engulfing India's only majority-Muslim 
state ( see also page 34 ) . Says a Western 
analyst: "Young Kashmiris are 
looking to the struggles in 
Afghanistan and Palestine and 
seeing themselves as part of a\ 
wider Islamic reassertion.*" 

Kashmiri militants began 
training in Afghanistan in the 
late 1980s. Several hundred have 
passed through the Afghan 
school of jihad, where military 
and religious life are intertwftied. 
Scores more are currently train- 
ing or fighti ng in southeastern 
Afghanistan. '^Cueriflla chief 
Jalaluddin Haqqani makes no 
secret of his backing for the 
Kashmiri struggle. Says he: "We 
have had many Kashmiris here 
with us and they have gained use- 
ftil practical experience." 

Analysts differ on how the 
Afghan war has affected fast- 
moving events in the U.S.S.R.'s 
southern republics. Few Soviet 
Muslims have actually fought 
with the mujahideen. But re- 
ligious and political links be- 
tween Afghan factions and the 
burgeoning Islamic movement in 
the U.S.S.R. are believed to have 
existed for several years. Mujahi- 
deen source on the Afi^an- 
Soviet border claim some Cen- 
tral Asian Islamic activists have 
spent time % PeshaWar and ' 
Afghanistan before returning to 
set up underground Islamic cells. 

in westtsm China, dashes 
last April between Muslims and 
security forces near Kashgar 
highlighted the growing restive- 
ness of the country's Turkic min- 
orities and a resurgence of Islam 
in the region, ^tl^ 2l wei^ fgfkjtted 
killed when the uprising was put down. 
Foreign sources pointed to the involve- 
■ mmt of A^HH nw^Wdeeftv fnfonised 
sources in Pakistan believe weapons 
were probably smuggled into the Xin- 
jiang Autonomous Region with the aid 
of Afghan mujahideen from Pakistan. 

Whether spillover from Afghan- 
istan proves as i)otent farther afield in 
West Asia remains to be seen. Much, say 
analysts, is likely to hinge on the out- 
o&mc of #fe <Mf taisis. 1^^ Iraqi in- 
vasion of Kuwait has underscored 

differences between the Afghan mujahi- 
deen and their radical guests. While 
many Ara1> fflffifants VifeW the toppling 
of Kuwait's royal faitiiiy and Saddam 
Hussein's anti-Americanism with ap- 
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proval, the mujahideen have sided 
squarely with Riyadh. The Afghans even 
offered to help defend the Holy Cities. 

But the large nuinbers ot Saudi 
radicals in mujahideen ranks points up 
the fact that Riyadh faces long-term 
dangers from within in addition to the 
Ira<li .threat. Islamic militants are, as a 
Wesiefn diid»^.fwt#!.4ti -felling a lot 
of experience in guerilla warfare and 
they're no friends of King Fahd." But 
sources say the government appears to 
have made no attempt to monitor or 
stop the flow of young men to 
Afghanistan. Asks the diplomat: "How 
can yoti stop mwrnme wiio says lie's do- 
ing God's work?" 

Yet the Saudi government itself has 
provided hundreds of miUions of dollars 
to the' mujahM^, adding to asntri- 
butions from Islamic clergy, business- 
men and the private coffers of the royal 
family. But aid from conservative Arab 
states such as Saudi AmM^ smd Kuwait 
has increasingly been countered by lar- 
gess from the more radical regimes of 
Libya and Iraq. Both Tripoli and 
Baghdad are now weighing jia wtha^ist- 
ance to the Hizb"i-liteW4- 

Most analysts agree that growing 
Arab involvement in Afghanistan 
is serving both to alarm neighbouring 
Iran and to further fuel a seemingly in- 
tractable conflict . It also promises to 
secure for Afghanistan its well- 
established role as a forging ground for 
Islamic mihtancy. That prospect is likely 
to cause shudders of apprehension 
aino%gov«fflMits in the region. ■ 




Saeed Bangash 

Guerilla leader Sayyaf: Saudi funding 
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Afghantetmi 

Before winter 



FOLLOWERS of Mr Gulbuddin Heck- 
matyar, the least compromising of Af- 
ghanistan's guerrilla leaders, attacked the 
capital, Kabul, on Ooote- 12th. Hundreds 
moved in under the cover of an artillery and 
missile bombardment. They failed, partly 
because Kabul is well defended, partly be- 
cause Mr Heckmatyar cannot count 5n iiip- 
port from other mujaheddin groups. 

According to the Kabul government, 
Mr Heckmat^r was cifderfe^ by Pakistanis 
military intelligence (isi) to take Kabul be- 
fore before the winter snows make cam- 
paigning difficult. Otherwise he could ex- 
pect fewer arms iti fature. Anterica*! Gon- 
gress is already planning to cut aid to the 
mujaheddin by a third, to $200m, next year. 

Mr Heckmatyar has had a success re- 
cently in Tartrife&t, tU€ <ApiM 'b1 Otmgm. 
province in central Afghanistan. This small- 
ish place became the first town of any note 
to fall into mujaheddin hands when the gov- 
ernor and tl#iW^M gai^fen defecteS W 
the mujaheddin side. But Kabul is not 
Tarinkot. The attack was expected. The Ka- 
bul garrison has been strengthening the 
city's defences— minefieltte, ft^tes, felf^ ' 
and artillery — and disrupting the prepara- 
tions of Mr Heckmatyar 's men with armed 
sorties and rocket attacks. 

But, worse, Mr Hisckmatyar's plans were 
opposed by most other mujaheddin leaders, 
including the leader of the alliance of Paki- 
stan-based mujaheddin parties, Mr Sibg- 
hatullah Mojadidi, and the most fomous 



field commanaer, Mr Ahmad btiah 
Mi^soiid. They argue that the mujaheddin 
are too lightly armed to take Kabul and that 
the fierce rocket attacks Mr Heckmatyar fa- 
vours — he is believed to have a stock of 
20;{^ rockets— kill civilians as well as sol- 
diers. They are also deeply opposed to Mr 
Heckmatyar himself. 

Mr Heckmatyar is an Islamic funda- 
tfeeht*fet wh& wants to establish ari Kltmic 
republic, with himself at its head. He has 
long been the favourite of the ISI, which has 
put his way a disproportionate share of the 




Massoud could heal the rifts 



arms provided by America and Saudi Ara- 
bia. Other commanders not only dislike his 
extremism, but blame him for much of the 
infighting within the mujaheddin's ranks. 
Neither do they much care for the ISI, which 
is blamed by many mujaheddin for pushing 
them into the disastrous attack on Jalalabad 
in April 1 989. So violently is Mr Massoud 
opposed to Mr Heckmatyar that he has gone 
m Pakistan from his Panjshir valley strong- 
hold for the first time in 11 years toj^^ 
organise an anti-Heckmatyar coalition. 

Just possibly, opposition to Mr Heck- 
matyar will unite the divided A%han rdbefc,, 
heal the rifts that have developed between 
the Pakistan-based politicians and the muja- 
heddin commanders in the field, and help 
them to look a credible alternative to the 
Kabul regime — which their so-called "in- 
terim government" has failed to do. That is 
a tall order and, given the mujaheddin's in- 
ability to agree on anything, looks unlikely. 

Meanwhile, American and Soviet diplo- 
mats move closer to a Cambodia-style peace 
plan for Afghanistan, under which the Ka- 
bul goverment would share power with the 
mujaheddin until an election could be held. 
According to some reports, the Americans 
and Russians now differ only on how much 
power the Afghan president, Mr Mohamed 
NajibuUah, should have during this interim 
period. Solving that little problem ought to 
be easy. Sellir^thcpitw to the ranajahecWiii, 
for whom any contact with Mr NajibuUah 
remains anathema, will be more difficult. 

' OBTOBER 20 1990 



With friends like these. 



A SMALL but curious consequence of 
Saddam Hussein's Kuwait-grab is the 
sudden departure from Afghanistan of 
several hundred Arab volunteers who had 
been fighting on the side of the 
mujaheddin guerrillas. The rebels will be 
sorry to lose the Arabs' seemingly unlim- 
ited supplies of arms and hard cash; they 
will not miss the Arabs themselves. The 
volunteers were fanatically brave in battle. 
But they were too cruel to prisoners, even 
by Afghan standards, and too hostile to 
the West. 

The Arabs' dislike of all things western 
extended to aid workers and journalists, 
two groups the guerrillas do not want to 
offend. In May the Arab volunteers 
chased a senior official of the UN's Food 
and Agriculture Organisation out of the 
eastern province of Konar. Several west- 
ern aid agencies doing valuable work for 
Afghan refugees have been attacked by 
Arabs or by Afghan fighters who depend 
on Arab money. 

These are not the only victims. During 
the rebels' ill-fated attempt to capture the 
eastern city of Jalalabad in 1988, it was 



rumoured that the Arabs were vying for 
the privilege of slitting prisoners' throats. 
Other reports said they were selling 
women prisoners into slavery in the Gulf. 
True or not, these stories are widely be- 
lieved. When the mujaheddin were besieg- 
ing the town of Khost last year, the garri- 
son would have liked to surrender — but 
did not, because the defenders wisely 
feared what would happen if they fell into 
the hands of the attaclcers' ^Arab 
contingent. 

The KAbI goverimienc has not been 
slow to exploit such fears: the govern- 
ment-run newspapers frequently ridicule 
the mujaheddin's reliance on Arab "ex- 
tremists". But President NajibuUah has 
problems with unruly suppoftes^ of his 
own. 

For years the Afghan government has 
sought to buy the support of the wilder 
tribesmen with arms and cash, hoping to 
turn them into a kind of militia. Some mi- 
Htias, particularly those drawn from the 
fierce Turkoman tribes in the north, have 
proved useful against the mujaheddin. 
But cultivating them has been risky. 



Three years ago, when Mr NajibuUah was 
being sworn in as president, a militia chief 
called Commander Ismat Muslim (a no- 
torious drunkard who had not been in- 
vited) and his men opened fire oa-the con- 
ference hall and fought a pitched battle 
with the new president's bodyguards. 

The militias are still causing trouble. 
Early in September they were banned 
from Kabul's suburbs after several mur- 
ders, rapes and robberies. The ban was 
imposed after one militia leader from He- 
rat was kiB^ when his brand-a^ Mer- 
cedes came under rocket fire from a rival 
militia; the dispute was said to be over a 
woman. :The^ militias have now been or- 
-sitred out of the city centre, too. 

A few weeks ago, in the western prov- 
ince of Herat, where tribal militias have 
done much to secure the government's 
position, a simple dispute over sheep 
stealing (which in the old days would have 
been settled with Lee-Enfield rifles) was 
fought (««; %y -rival milfetas with anti^nk 
rockets and artillery. Nearly 30 men died. 
The government did nothing. It feared 
the main culprit would defect with his 
weapons, which include tanks, to the local 
mujaheddin commander— who ^pppens 
to be his cousin. 10/13 
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Visit To A Beleaguered City 



From an account by Harry Hayes 
in the Southeast Asian & Af~ 

ghanistan Reyiev, Oct/Nov, 1990; 



A difficult economic situation 

Kabul's economic sitiM#dm ^Midns 
precarioiil^ for its 2 million inMltifflts. 
"Pei^leniay n«t lie^ttg #f starvation," 
says Dr. Jan Aran of the Indira Gandhi 
Children's Hospital, "but most of the 
children coming to Kabul's hospitals are 
suffering from malnutrition." Infectious 
diseases, due to poor sanitary conditions, 
are also common. 

Living conditions are often appalling, 
especially for the many unemployed Itti 
those who have fled tlHI in the c&an- 
tryside. 

An average monthly salary is 2,000 
A.fghanis, approximately $37 at the offi- 
cial exchange rate. A civil servant eiirns 
2,500 afs; a university professor 4,500 Afs. 

The highest salaries are reserved for party i 
officials and the army. "The communists 
live very well," complained one Kabuli. 
"While my children go hungry party offi- 
cials are collecting 20,000 to 30,000 Afs 
monthly." The former have access to 
"diplomatic" shops, where a bottle of 

A simple soldier earns 10,000 Afs 
monthly and an officer's minimum salary 
is 25,000 Afs, which is said to be an incen- 
tive to reduce intrigues in army ranks and 
popular hostility to forced conscription. 
Some impoverished families 
even encourage a son to join the 
army for financial reasons. 
Nothing to do with ideology. 

quality rice .^j»ts 2,500 to 3,600 
Afs. The cost of meat, when 
available, is at least 1,400 Afs/ 
kilo (700 in the diplomatic shop). 
Although Kabul's bazaar is well- 
stocked, most Kabulis can't af- 
ford the high prices. 



Kabul's women soldiers 



Kabul's showpiece for visiting journal- 
ists is the Voluntary Afghan Women's Mi- 
litia, a ragtag regiment consisting of some 
300 womea tad girls. Although govern- 
ment officials have claimed this mililia is 
"prepltftog for the final battle of Kabul, 
with hatred for the Mujaliid^fft a^d »#- 
ingness to die for a just cause," one qomes 
away with the impression that the 
monthly salary of 10,000 Afs plays at least 
an equally important role. "My family 
gave their permission to my joining the 
army," one young girl explains. "Here I 
am able help the homeland - and my 



ir&e regiment's commanding officer, 
Lt.Col. Salehe Shahem, said that mmp . 
than a dozen foreign television crews h^^ ;; 
fdmed her soldiers. Except for one lis ' 
structor, dressed in camouflaged fatigues 
and trained in the USSR, few of the 
women soldiers seem any more motivated 
in making the ultimate sacrifice than their 
r^jiite counterforts. 




Kabulis suffer from price hikes 

A German journalist has reported that although essential commodities available 
in Kabiil, the prices are so high that ordinary Afghans and low rianldng regime oSlcers 
cannot buy them. 

He says one kikpraM of eeift #f# AfpM& iaidone kilc^am of soy- 

beans 250 Afghanis, while the monthly salary of a nurse is 4.000 Afghanis. 

The reportCT said the value of the Afghani (Afghan currency) is falling each day. 
In 1988 each US dollar was exchanged with 210 Afghani. This year 580 Afghani makes 
one dollar. 

The regime army officers and volunteil ieiliers receive tfie highest salaries in 
Afghanistan. Each voluntea soldier Teceiv<» mwamHafy salary. of 40,000 Afghanis. 



Peace in Afghanistan? 

Although political partii$ m Mubul 
..and' 'Beshim^' eavilct'ifeipttetted,- - the 
Afghan people are certainly united in 
their desire for peace, although few seem 
prepared to accept NajibuUab and senior 
members of his regime. 

"We Afghans have sacrificed a great 
deal in our struggle against the Soviet 
invaders and their puppets in Kabul," says 
one seriously-wounded Mujahid. "Hav- 
ing .forc^ ^llie^-iti^siiii ^-'jretreat, we 
must avoid fiirtl:^f:#l®sd^^.||Boiigst 
Afghans. But how could we ever accept 
Najib and other traitors who are respon- 
sible for our national tragedy?" 

In Kabul, an unemployed lawyer says, 
"I only hope that the fighting will end and 
that our Afghan brothers will return 
home. But this will not be easy as long as 
the present government remains." 

and Eastern Europe, Kabul's political re- 
forms seem to be abandoning most out- 
ward vestiges of Marxism. President 
Najibullah has extended his hand to the 
Afghan resistance in a bid to obtain peace 
through negotiation. But the Mujahideen 
are adamant in refusing a hand they con- 
sider covered with Afghan blood. 

President Najibullah may yet hold the 
key k breakin§|^^p6^M«i^fii^ary 
impasse in the Afghan conflict. He may 
eventually be convinced to step down in 
order to pave the way for serious negotia- 
tions and a real national reconciliation. 

While checking out of the hotel, this 
correspondent was rather annoyed when 
Wi the bill had to be paid in dollars - at 
the official exchange rate ($1 = 54 Afs) 
rather than the blackmarket rate ($1 « 
600 Afs). The receptioni^ i^fe^^ Uon- 
self, explaining that the rules were dic- 
tated by the State. "But if you could help 
us in changing this government.^" he 
whispered... 
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REPORT FROM PESHAWAR 



Extracts from a letter of 9/1 from a FORUM subscriber working in Pakistan: 



Repatriation Blues 

On 20 July UNHCR and WHO announced a three- 
month program under which refugees returning to live 
in Afghanistan could trade in their ration cards (no new 
ones are being issued) for Rs. 3,300 (about $150) and 
300 Kg. of wheat. 

The program began 25 July, but even before then 
questions were being raised about the motives behind 
it. On 20 July Zia Rizvi of UNOCA denied that the UN 
was doing anything other than "recognizing" that 
Afghans were already returning, and helping them to do 
it. A lot of people don't believe this. The clear 
message of the program is: go home. 

In the UN's defense, it can be said that the 
program does not offer much incentive to return, since 
you can buy a ration card on the black market here for 
between Rs. 3000 and Rs. 4000. 

It also appears that even if an interested 
government official said refugees were already 
retuming, they were anyway. The Bulletin of the 
Afghan Information Centre-an Afghan publication-said 
back in May that "According to eye-witnesses, between 
30 and 80 families are returning dally from refugee 
camps in Kurram to northern Afghanistan, Logar and 
Paktia. Similarly, from'20 to 50 families are daily 
crossing Torkham borderline towards their areas inside 
Afghanistan.... [T]here are no signs of the return of 
these families [to Pakistan], as they have already sold 
their houses in the camps.... According to a report 120 
families of Naserbagh Camp have left for the liberated 
area of Hissarak-Ghaljayee on May 11.... AlC 
correspondent from Quetta reports that innumerable 
refugees are leaving the camps of Chaman, Gulistan, 
Sranan, Surkhab, Panjpai, Gardi Zangal and Pir Alizai, 
Loralai and Muslim Bagh for their native areas in the 
provinces of Helmand, Farah, Kandahar, Zabul, 
Uruzgan and Ghazni." 

"Zones of Tranquility." Even with the war still 
going on, there are good reasons many Afghans might 
have been returning. For one thing, the war has been 
dying down. The failure of Tanai's coup this spring 
appears to have strengthened Najib's control In Kabul- 
he has felt confident enough to leave the government 
in others' hands while he goes off to Russia and India. 
The mujahideen commanders have continued to fight 
each other at least as hard as they fight Najib; the 
Afghan Interim Government in Peshawar has been 
unable to do anything (much less unify the muj against 
Najib) and has become an object of derision. At the 
time the repatriation program was announced, the war 
seemed to have fallen into a stalemate. Sadruddin had 
been optimistic enough to declare some parts of 
Afghanistan "Zones of Tranquility" (ZOTs) into which 
repatriation could safely take place. 

Another reason to go back is the situation here in 
Pakistan, where refugee life is probably getting steadily 
less pleasant. There are always more refugees-NWFP 
alone is said to have gotten 70.000 after the Jalalabad 




fiasco last year. There are fewer, and smaller, refu^ 
assistance programs, since donors are both giving 

ntorrc? ^T!"^' cross-border programs and losing 
interest in helping these fractious Afghans at all (I'll 
come back to this point later). In the cities, Afghans 
have special financial problems, since their presence 

comSies """^ ^"""^ ^""'^^ P'''^^' ^^^^ 

Instant Opposition. However much Afghans 
might have been wanting to return, it looks to me as if 
he number of refugees going back declined rather 
han the reverse when the program went into effect as 
the result of immediate opposition from the 
mujahideen. The Afghan commanders may not be able 
0 unite to fight Najib. but they have certainly gotten 
together on this issue. 

I think the best reason they have for opposition- 
aithough none of them has expressed it fully to the 

runs counter to the notion of 
continuing jihad. One commander declares that to 
return to Afghanistan is to tacitly accept the 
government of Najib; another asserts that those who 
go back are not refugees, but Najib's agents. Several 
party leaders have come out with statements that 
refugees should not return until an Islamic government 
has been established in Afghanistan. I don't blame 
them: if you can go back and lead a normal life, where 
IS this holy war that everybody keeps talking about and 
who needs the mujahideen? 

It must also to be said that some of the 
mujahideen commanders may have become war 
parasites. The status gun offers them personal power 
and foreign money. Reporter John Jennings suggested 
]!} ^, P'^ce in The Friday Tirpftf? earlier this summer that 
[mjany of these men owe their influence over Afghans 
not to their own sterling leadership qualities-on 
prominent display throughout the past year as they 
squabbled over trifles, while the Najib regime went on 
the political offensive-but to General Zia. who spent US 
and Saudi money on the men he found useful. Most of 
them would be nobodies in an independent 
Afghanistan." 

Mujahideen leaders have reacted to the program 
with unanimous, thunderous condemnation. The one 
nmited exception I saw was from Hamed Gilani (son of 
Pir Ahmed Gilani) of the National Islamic Front of 

Afghanistan, who said his party is not opposed to 
repatriation to areas which are not under Kabul's 
control. 

They say it's not safe to go back. After all, there's 
a war still going on. They remind us that there are 
millions of mines. And they point out that the land will 
need really massive rehabilitation before you can 
irrigate crops and grow anything. 

Burhanuddin Rabbani, head of Jamiat-i-lslami, 
also characterizes the program inaccurately as forced 
repatriation. He told one reporter that the program is a 
flagrant violation of the international conventions and 
gross abuse of human rights." 
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Some of the mujahideen even attribute the plan to 
conspiracy by evil outside influences. Maulvi Jalaluddin 
Haqani of Paktia, who gets a lot of his money from the 
Saudis, said that the repatriation plan is a conspiracy 
against the muj by the USA and USSR. Ittehad-e- 
Ulema-e-Afghanistan issued a statement 2 August 
saying the repatriation plan is an Ismaili conspiracy 
against the mujahideen. The statement, with some 216 
signatures, said the Ismailis had joined Najib's regime. 
Sadruddin Agha Khan, remember, is an Ismaili Muslim, 
and the Ismailis are a small minority in Afghanistan. 

The mujahideen are also taking direct action . 
against those who accept the UN offer. Two 
Americans coming back from trips into Paktia have told 
me returnees are being threatened with fines. One told 
me that the local commander announced a Rs. 4000 
penalty to be levied against anybody who accepted the 
offer. The other said that where he had been, "if you 
return, you owe the muj all the money you got from 
UNHCR, two cows, and they burn down your house." 
In a newspaper account, tribal elders in Bajaur agency 
(Pakistan) declared that those who wanted to go back 
to Afghanistan would pay Rs. 50,000 as a fine. 

They've also kidnapped a few people to 
underscore their point. On 10 August twenty-five 
refugees were "whisked away at gunpoint" (but later 
released) in North Waziristan while they were trading in 
their ration cards for UNHCR cash. On 28 August five 
UNHCR and two National Bank of Pakistan officials 
were abducted (but later released) near Landikotal 
(outside Khyber Pass), one of them a Japanese official 
who was assigned to the repatriation program, f^otives 
for the second kidnapping were said to be "unclear." 

Most important, the mujahideen seem to have 
stepped up the war. I don't have a good grasp of the 
extent of this, since much of the reportage may be 
propaganda from increasingly sophisticated PR 
machines. Immediately after the program started, the 
26 July Frontier Post reported that "[o]n the Torkham 
border, a number of mujahideen said that fresh fighting 
had erupted in the wake of the repatriation, between 
Kabul regime troops and mujahideen. This was 
confirmed by high placed officials of the Pakistan 
government. 

"Observers noted that mujahideen had stepped up 
their operations in the provinces bordering Pakistan 
where resettlement of the returning refugees had to be 
carried out under U.N. supervision. Reliable sources 
said that mujahideen had stepped up fighting in 
Jalalabad, in Nangarhar province and Paktia. 

"These three provinces are the strongholds of 
Hesb-i-islami (Yunus Khalis) and Ittehad-i-lslami 
Afghanistan of Professor Abdul Rab Rasool Sayyaf. 
These two AIG leaders have strongly opposed the U.N. 
plan and termed it illegal." 

One of the strongest evidences I've seen that the 
war has escalated is that the UN's demining flails were 
delayed. I attended a big press event on 20 July (just 
before the start of the repatriation program) where 
Operation Salam demonstrated a Scottish- 
manufactured, 12-ton mine-destroying machine based 
on World War II technology. It has an armored cab at 
one end, whirling chains at the other, and a blast plate 
between them to absorb and deflect explosions. The 
chains turn so fast that they hit the ground with about 



two tons of force. The machine will detonate all known 
mines down to 3" in size, clearing a path ten feet wide. 
Impressive. 

The two flails that were being shown were the first 
to be delivered. Each one will cost a million US dollars 
to deploy for a year-but a team running one of these 
machines can do the work of eight conventional 
demining teams (which would cost $3 million) and is 
more effective. 

The flails were supposed to be sent in 
immediately, but nobody wanted to risk the bad PR of 
having suqh an expensive machine captured or 
destroyed. The Scottish training team sat around the 
American Club for most of the next month complaining 
about being bored. The flails finally went in about two 
weeks ago. They are in Urgoun, Paktika. 

Kabul bombed Ghazni 25 July, forcing 4,000 
families to flee their homes. Muj have been pounding 
Kabul with rockets; on 20 August they closed the 
Salang Highway for a time up in Parwan; on 22 August 
they captured a couple of security posts down in 
Khost. Yesterday's Frontier Post reports three 
violations of Pakistani airspace by Afghan aircraft in the 
last week. 

On the first day of the repatriation program 
exactly one family accepted the trade-in in Baluchistan 

province. Thereafter the program had a slow start, but 
UNHCR now claims it is going well. 

Signs of Change 

If indeed the mujahideen are escalating the war, 
UNHCR's repatriation program is not their only reason 
for doing it. 

The US Senate Intelligence Committee voted 26 
July to cut aid to the Afghan mujahideen by about $100 
million. A good part of its rationale for this may be 
Pakistan's reported diversion of most US military aid to 
Gulbuddin Hekmatyar, who is both loudly antiAmerican 
and a treacherous opponent of other muj factions. In 
May there was a report that US officials had discovered 
Pakistan's Inter Services Intelligence (ISI) directorate 
was training two or three thousand of Hekmatyar's 
guerillas to attack followers of Ahmad Shah Masud, a 
respected commander in Northern Afghanistan. With a 
cut of $100 million, the mujahideen ought to be 
wondering about future US military support. 

Moreover, with prospects of war in the Middle 
East looming over us. money and muj from that part of 
the world are said to be returning to defend the home 
fronts, and future US military aid looks even less 
certain. The Afghan resistance may at this moment be 
as strong as it will ever become. 

Furthermore, the papers keep talking about a deal 
struck between Baker and Shevardnadze when they 
met in Siberia on 2 August. Supposedly, the US and 
USSR have decided between themselves on a way to 
hold elections for a new government, and have even 
agreed that Najib will not have to step down during the 
period before elections. In other words, the US and 
USSR may be squeezing the muj out of the decision on 
how the next government is created. If the mujahideen 
want to mold a new Afghanistan without superpower 
interference, they had better hurry up and win the war 
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If Not Carrot, Stick. UNHCR's repatriation i 
program may not have much of an incentive attached, 
but the portfolio of programs assisting refugees is 
shrinking and changing. The pressure to leave is on. 

Donations for Afghan relief seem to be starting to 
dry up. The head of one of the larger nongovernment 
organizations told me this week that he was having to 
cut back some of his programs about 35% due to 
reduced funding, and that funding cuts of 25%-35% 
were being felt all over town. 

The Kuwait crisis is inevitably having effects on 
programs. Kuwaiti Red Crescent let go 60 people from 
its hospital last week, a cut of about 1 /3. The United 
States has suspended its McCollum Program, a 
program where idle Department of Defense planes 
were being used to transport wounded muj out to i 
western hospitals, and relief commodities back to i 
Pakistan. j 

Funding priorities seem to be falling more and \ 
more heavily on cross-border programs, at the expense 
of programs for refugees here in Pakistan. The UN 
Office of the Coordinator has been pushing NGOs to 
set up operations with headquarters inside Afghanistan. 
It now appears that If you want UNOCA funding next l 

year for a project in northern Afghanistan you must 
have an office in Kabul or Mazar-i-Sharif. (As I 
understand it, the rationale for this is that having an 
office in one of these cities will make transport logistics 
easier. Once again, however, this is counter to 
continuing jihad and- suggests cooperation with Najib: 
relocating NGOs may get funding from the UN, but will 
they get cooperation from the mujahideen?) 

UN Ur:^e25 Vola^cjiii— ts: 

"Move to Kabul or Mazar 
and Nin Bi^, Bi^ Prizes?!" I 

UN talent-scoL4ts are prouling I 
Peshawar, hopirio to find lucky k>oluriteer 1 
a9ericies eac^er to oiov^e to Kabul or 
Mazai — i— Sharif and become eligible to win 
bi9> big prizes. 

The new *'Houin' Up" sweepstakes is j 
organized by HM, Candidate for Secretary | 
General, Prince Sardine Agha Khanjab, the [ 
Uncoordinator. | 

Uolunteer groups are being asked to i 
accept large grants to move to j 
cornmunist-held cities in Afghanistan, which | 
could earn them thousands of tons of 
wheat, lucrative Jobs with UNOCh, c<imp-=iign I 
staff positions when Sar"dine runs to:- \ 
"the big one", and as one UNOCA | 
spokescreature puts it, "grants, grants, i 
grants!" i 

So far there have been no takers, | 
although even hCBAR was asked to move toj 
Kabul — a move that required significant | 
rezoning by the Kabul regime. However t 
more than one iridividual has agreed, 
showing his newfound loyalty by double- 
crossing mujahideen commanders and lot^; 
of hungry Afghans. 

UNOCA plans a mass— mailing, asking 
groups to Join the sweepstakes, with Ed 
Mactlahon signing the f oroi-letter. 'You may 
be lucky enough to share an office witl^ 
mass murderers," it begins, ^ ♦ 

Badal (Revenge) 

a mujahidin publication 
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US POLICY FOR SOUTH ASIA IS OBSOLETE 



By BanMtt R. RaUa 



THE beginning of the breakup of 
the Soviet empire in Central Asia 
and the stationing of a massive 
American military force in the heart of 
the Gulf oilfields with the support of 
Moscow have reversed the assumptions 
on which the US has based its security 
policy in South Asia for nearly 40 years. 

The culminadon of this policy was our 
collaboradon with Pakistan in stopping 
the Soviet advance in Afghanisun. To- 
gether we aimed to keep the USSR away 
from the Gulf and w^m Moscow of the 
high costs of engaging military forces in 
the region. Obviously, these goals are 
now outdated. 

The centerpiece of American security 
policy in Soutn Asia has been the com- 
mitment to strenfi^then the military in 
Pakistan. Pakistan linked two of the pacts 
established in the 1950s to contain the 
USSR along its southern border. It was 
Pakistan's willingness to join these alli- 
ances that led us to arm its military and 
deny such aid to its rival, Afghanistan. 

Since the late 1970s Pakistan took on 
yet greater importance, as reflected in 
Congress's willingness to make it one of 
the top five redpients of US aid even 
under the mardal-law regime of General 
Zia. The oil price rises after 1973 made 
the neighboring Gulf region even more 
sti*ategic. Then in 1979 the US lost its 
major regional partner in Gulf security, 
the Shah of Iran, and saw the Soviet 
army pour into Afj^hanistan. 

\Ve needed Pakistan to stop what ap- 
peared to be Soviet advances toward 
Baluchistan, the Gulf, and perhaps ulti- 
mately into a destabilized Iran. Also, 
American planes used Pakistani bases for 
surveillance of the Arabian Sea, and vast 
storehouses to be filled with pre-posi- 
tioned materiel were readied along the 
Baluchistan coast for use in a Gulf crisis. 

The Gulf crisis has come, but our 
troops, planes, and ships are based di- 
recUy in the area. These forces are work- 
ing, not against Soviet troops based in 
Afghanistan, but with the support and as- 
sistance of the USSR. 

Meanwhile, as our attendon is en- 
gaged elsewhere, the Pakistani military is 
developing and carrying out a regional 
policy with the resources we have sup- 
plied. Just as the end of Soviet domi- 
nadon in Europe has led to the reemer- 
gence of centuries-old regional affinities 
(and rivalries), so Soviet decline is re- 
Continued on p. 19 



Members of the Afghan Delegation to the 
45th session of the UN General Assembly: 

H.E. Mr. Abdul Wakil, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Delegation Head. 

H.E. Mr. Noor Ahmad Noor, Permanent Rep. 
of Afghanistan to the UN. 

Mr. MohM Sarwar, Chief of the Cabinet, 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. Moh'd Karim Hoqoq, Director, UN Dept., 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. MohM E. Roshan-Rawaan, Minister 
Counsellor, Afghan Mission to the UN. 

Adviser - Mr. Abdul Ghafoor Joshan, 
charge d'affaires. Embassy of Afghani- 
stan, Washington, D.C. 



US> USSR VV0RK1N6 ON 
AF6HAH ISSUE 




Frontier Post 8/12 



From the Report of the UN Sec'y Gen'l on Afghanistan to the UNGA, dated 10/17/90: 

• V . A number of specific proposals and suggestions have been put forward by the 
Government of the Republic of Afghanistan, the opposition leaders, prominent 
Afghans currently residing outside the region and the guarantors. The basic aim of 
all the proposals and suggestions has been to bring about the establishment of a 
government in Afghanistan, which would have the support of the majority of the 
Afghan people and thus bring an end to the fighting and suffering. Most of the 
proposals and suggestions recommend free and fair elections, bearing in mind the 
Afghan traditions as a means to achieve that objective. Most of them, however, 
have been put forward not as a result of a dialogue among the opposing parties, but 
rather as unilateral proposals. 

I wish to reiterate what I stated in 1989, m my previous report on the work 
of the Organization. 2/ The problem relating to Afghanistan cannot be solved 
except by political means. For that, a consensus is needed both at the 
international and the national levels. As outlined in my current report on the 
work of the Organization, 3/ there has been progress in the direction of a 
consensus among the guarantors and the countries neighbouring Afghanistan. Such an 
international consensus is necessary, in my view, in order to encourage an Afghan 
national consensus and an Afghan political process, which in turn would enable the 
Afghan people to exercise, unhindered, their right to self-determination. In the 
course of the contacts and discussions I have mentioned above, the responses I have 
received so far from the Governments concerned clearly indicated a desire to 
achieve a settlement through political means. 

I believe that the time has come to define the emerging international 
consensus in a more concrete manner in order to give the necessary impetus to the 
political settlement of the Afghan conflict. This consensus should comprise first 
and foremost the recognition of the right of the Afghan people to determine their 
own future, free from outside interference, as well as the necessity for a credible 
and impartial transition mechanism with appropriate powers and authority, as may be 
agreed, that would allow the Afghans to participate in a free and fair election 
process, taking into account Afghan traditions. This consensus should further 
indicate the need for a cessation of hostilities and a halt to the arms supply to 
all sides, as well as the necessity for the implementation of all other 
transitional arrangements • 

I should like to emphasize that an international consensus, far from 
encouraging a solution that would be imposed on the Afghan people, would in fact 
free the Afghan question from its external constraints and allow the Afghan people 
to exercise, unhindered, their right to self-determination. Even when such an 
international consensus is achieved, a long and difficult road still lies ahead fo 
the Afghan people. It will then be up to the Afghan people to reach agreement on 
the transition period and the transition mechanism. 
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■ Freedom fighter: Moujahedeen rebel Mirwais 
Wardak has come to the United States seeking ^eds and 
machinery to rebuild his native Afghanistan. 



By ROBIN ABCARIAN 

TIMES STAFF WRITER 

He is a long way from home, 
this dark, lanky Afghan in 
the flowing white clothes 
and 4»iishy, untrimmed beard. As a 
devout Muslim, he is nervous to be 
photographed walking along the 
boardwalk at Laguna Beaeft, #or- 
ried that the background will fear 
ture the oiled flesh of half -naked 
sunbathers, concerned that the 
photo won't play well in Peshawar. 

That worry, though, is gnat- 
sized compared to the monstrous 
problem that broiiglit Mirwais 
Wardak here from Pakistan. He 
has not come to California to ride 
the Matterhom, or to surf the 
waves, or to ogle the beach -goers. 

He has. come to the land of the 
well-fed to ask for food, or rather, 
for the seeds, fruit tree cuttings, 
pesticides, irrigation equipment 
and famytnachinery that will en- 
able his^ople tofeetlffl^if^eNf*. 

Wardak is a moujahedeen, a sol- 
dier of Af|;hanistan's Islamic re- 




D3N Tdtli^T /' Los fi:a^*&Hm 

Mirwais Wardak in Laguna Beactt: In tfie 
U.S. to tall< plowshares, not pontics. 



sistance, which lost its most visible 
enemy, when the Soviet Union 
eiiied its 10- year occupation of the 
country early last year. His last 
name— Wardak— is the name of his 
province. It lies perilously close to 
the capital of Kabul, where the 
Soviet-installed government of 
President Najibullah is still in pow- 
er. The government was the target 
of a failed military coup in March, 
possibly motivated, said some ana- 
lysts, by Najibullah's attempts to 
make peace with the Islamic rebels. 

Afghanistan seems gripped by 
ideological confusion— the mouja- 
hedeen are fighting less, the regime 
has not attempted to expand the 
mostly urban areas it now controls. 
Now, after more than a decade of 
W, the commercial and agricul- 
tural life has been so weakened 
there is barely a pulse. 

Wardak, a rebel commander and 
tribal leader, has come to the 
United States to talk plowshares, 
not politics. He wants to make it 
possible for his people— many of 
whom have taken refuge in Paki- 
stan—to move home. 
Stnjlling with him on the board- 
walk is his unlikely American host, 
John Kountz, a 55-year-old peri- 
patetic librarian who first saw 
Afghanistan 31 years ago on a 
round-the-world trip and was so 
overwhelmed by the hospitality of 
its people that he is now repaying 
an emotional debt by orchestrating 
Wardak's three-week trip. In 1959^ 
"^uflia has bei^ iMvirtt acre^ 
Asia when he was turned away 
from In(tia because he had no car 
insurance. He returned to Afghani- 
stan, and found work at the Uni- 
versity of Kabul with a team from 
the University of Wyoming, in- 
stalling language labs. "Anything I 
can do for these people, I will," 
Kotmtzsaid. 



This unusual pair met in 1^2, 
when Kountz was WfA "as a 
sound man by free-lance filmmak- 
er Mike Hoover, who was shootii^ 
the Afghanistan war for CBS 
News. (Hoover would later be 
accused of selling staged battle 
footage to the network.) During 
the expedition, Wardak was 
Kountz's guide and bodyguard. 

t«it ^l^ari. Kmmu r^urned to^ 
Afghanistan, which, despite the 
war, allows foreign travelers to 
em^sr the CGWfttry, anft'was ap- 
palled by what he found. 

"I went because I wanted to see 
what had happened since the Rus- 
sians pulled out," he said. "When I 
saw the plight of the people, which 
is malnutrM&n, a destroyed coun- 
try and an inability to go home 
[from Pakistan] because of all the 
land ini8@s liit hy the Soviets in 13 



years of occi^pation. I thought, 
'Something has to done.' One 
w^^ Wmm» mA . wete sitting 
on a water tank in an area between 
Pakistan and Afghanistan, and 
Mirwais said, 'I want to come to the 
United States to seek help.' " 

That is how an Afghan freedom 
fighter and a senior associate for 
library devel<^ment in the Califor- 
nia State University chancellor's 
office— neither of whom knows a 
thin| about securing tons of grain, 
M mm shipping them to the 
other side of the globe— came to be 
collaborating on what they hope is 
1^ iratfi m regeneration 
of an entire Afghan province. 

Wardak, a 35-year-old father of 
three and scion of an influential 
Afghan family, has, like an esti- 
mated 3 million Afghans, spent the 
last decade living as a refugee in 
Pakistan, fighting the Soviets and 
the Communist-installed govern- 
ment of Najibullah. '(An es^teated 
2 million Afghan refugees live in 
Iran.) Najibullah was expected to 
fall after the Soviets pulled out, 
butj.with an estimated $300 million 
a month in aid from Moscow, he 
has proven resilient. 

Now that the situation has de- 
geiwwiMI tato Afghan fighting Af- 
ghan, American support for the 
refoels~-who have received a re- 
ported $2 billion in weapons fun- 
neled through the CIA— is waning. 
Many war.««tigued Afghans, such 
as Wardak, want simply to move 
h<Mne. Without the means to feed 
themselves bpwww. Vbm. will be 
impossible, Mit that It ii4QrWar-_ 
dak has coiBf eifii^ W Xtnerica. 
He is by htaielf, part of t» official 
delegation, no f(MiS Mi*. 

"The Afghan government wants 
people to be able to return, " said 
Len Scensny, the State Depart- 
ment's Country Officer for Af- 
ghanistan. "But if there's fighting 
going on, it's a question of being 
able to restart their lives without 
interference. There's a definite 
mine problem, iwl just^in farmers' 
fields, but on roads themselves. 
The roads are very dangerous. 
Wardak (Province] is quite ctbSt to 
the capital and fighting has eontin- 
ued there." 

"There are many worries," said 
Wardak, through an interpreter, 
"education, rebuilding the high- 
ways. But now, we would just like 
to have the hope of surviving." 

The A#f ha« i^mks little Etig-- 
lish— although his vocabulary 
includes "superpower aggres- 
sion"— and needs a translator to 
make his case. Kountz is enthusi- 
astic, but hardly schooled in the 
ways of what amounts to stsMeithqr 
corporate charity, 

"It is a curious thing," Kountz 
says. "HKre I am, just a citizen, 
turning to various places to get 
assistance." 

He began with politicians. Sen. 
Pete Wilson's office put him in 
touch with the Department of Ag- 
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. riculture, which put him in touch 
with a grain company in the San 
Joaquin Valley, which told him 
what kind of wheat he'd probably 
need for the 5,000 -foot elevation 
and cold temperatures. Kountz has 
also phoned the universities of 
Nebraska, and Iowa, and the de- 
partments of agriculture in Minne- 
sota and North Dakota, not only to 
find out who might donate grain, 
but to find out how much grain is 
needed and how it might be 
shipped. So far, they've figured out 
what kind and how much grain 
they need, but not much else. 

The two flew to Washington last 
weekend, where they made con- 
tact with a network of Afghans, 
nonprofit development agencies 
and government officials wht^ 
might be of help. 

One man they saw was 
Campaigne, founder and president 
of the Council for Internatknn^ 
Development. Campaigne's m^* 
profit group operates projects iifc 
Afghanistan, Kenya, El ^dvadoT' 
and Guatemala. His relief and re- 
habilitation projects have a single 
goal: to help the indigenous popu- * 
lations become self-sustaining. 

Campaigne was not surprised to 
hear that Wardak was in town on a< 
mission that sounds close to impos- 
sible. 

"Let me put it this way, "Cam- 
paigne said last Monday, the day 
before meeting Wardak and 
KoUntz. "I have learned in Af-^ 
ghanistan never to judge what's 
feasible and what's not feasible. 
The Afghans have a particular 
talent for making things you think 
will, never work work. If Mirwais is 
working on it, it's probably not out ^ 
of the realm of possibility. I would' 
listen to him very carefully if he 
came to my office." 

After their meeting last Tues- 
day, Campaigne was optimistic 
about helping them. "What they're 
talking about to me sounds like a 
very noble thing. We're going to - 
help them out as much as we can. 
Wardak Province is in a terrible 
state, and I think there is a need 
that can be satisfied." 

Campaigne said he will intercede 
with a Peshawar -based United 
Nations food program on Wardak 's 
behalf. "And there are other sourc- 
es in Peshawar we can help him 
with," he said. 

Then surely Wardak didn't have 
to come to Washington to get help 
in Peshawar? 

"There are all different ways to 
skin a cat," Campaigne replied. "If 
he hadn't come here, he wouldn't 
have met me." 

The State Department's Scensny 
echoed Campaigne's optimism: 
"Oh, he [Wardak] will definitely 
find a way. The Afghan resistance, 
and Afghans in general, have de- 
veloped many imaginative ways to 
get things done. I'm sure he could 
get the stuff into the country once 
he gets it." 



Kountz is convinced he and 
Wardak will succeed. They 
have returned to California, where 
Wardak will spend several days 
visiting relatives in Mission Hills. 

He was going to visit family in 
Texas and New York on his way 
home next week, but he was wel- 
comed back to Los Angeles the 
hard way: as he used a telephone 
outside the United Airlines termi- 
nal, someone stole his briefcase. 
They got no money, but they've 
robbed him of his ability to go 
home. In the briefcase, besides his 
airplane ticket, were his Pakistani 
refugee registration and his Paki- 
stan-issued passport His trip home 
may be delayed for up to two 
months, Kountz said Friday. 

"I don't think we'll see anything 
delivered to Mirwais while he's 
here," Kountz said, gesturing to- 
ward the narrow street below his 
picture window. "At least I hope 
not I don't know what I'd do with 
10 tons of grain in my driveway." 

On the Laguna boardwalk, top- 
less young women with gleaming 
backs, raised themselves on elbows 
to get a bettar look at the strange 
tall man in the long white tunic and 
pants. Mirwais Wardak looked 
puzzled 

It wasn't just the simbathers. 
though, that unsettled the Afghan. 
"He has been astonished by every- 
thing," said Kountz. "There is such 
an abundance of things here, he 
just doesn't understand it. I sense a 
sadness in the guy. He's working 
from a frame of reference that we 
have no way of understanding. 
He's on the other side of the Earth. 
What else can you say?" 
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Afghan rebels call oH raid 

ISLAMABAD, Pakistan 
— Guerrillas have called 
off a planned attack on the 
Afghan capital, suggesting 
that the two most bitter ri- 
vals in the resistance may 
have set aside their blood 
Natfon/WOfld feud, sources said Satur- 
day. 

Fundamentalist guerrillas stepped up 
rocket attacks on Kabul early this month 
and were preparing a major offensive 
against the city of 1.5 million, guerrilla and 
diplomatic sources said. 

The more orthodox guerrillas, however, 
opposed the attack and planned to block it 
because they have nothing to neutralize the 
well-equipped Afghan air force that protects 
the heavily fortified city. 

"The offensive has been called off because 
of pressure from all sides," said one Western 
diplomatic source, insisting on anonymity. 
"It's not going to happen." 

LA Daily News 10/21 



US Policy Obsolete - cent. froiR p, 

viving the memories of Asian empires 
past. The restive Central Asian lands - 
Turkestan - were more than once the 
homes of dynasties that united much of 
the area from Samarkind to Delhi. And 
we might have reason to rejoice if the 
peoples of that region cjm reforge the 
links that once bound them into a 
common, brilliant dviliz^iuon. 

THE Pakistani military, however, 
has its own plan for the future, 
one which hardly reflects the as- 
pirations of the peoples of the area. The 
Pakistanis who distributed our aid to the 
Afghan resistance largely used it to build 
up an extremist organization closely 
linked to their intelligence agencies, the 
Hezb-e-Islami of Gulbuddin Hekmatyar. 
Since the Soviet withdrawal they have be- 
come even more brazen in their attempts 
to manipulate the Afghans into replacing 
the Soviet-supported regime of Na- 
jibuUah with one dominated by Hek- 
matyar. Rebuffed by most of the resis- 
tance groups, they are still using our aid 
to push tlie mujahideen to attack Kabul, 
regardless of the cost in «:ivilian lives, in 
order to place their clients on the bor- 
ders of Turkestan. 

In Kashmir as well, the Pakistani mili- 
tary is using the uprising against India to 

promote its hegeinQnic aspiradons. 
Rather than support the Jammu-Kash- 
mir Liberation Front, an indigenous 
group calling for ethnic autonomy, Paki- 
stan has built up the Hezb-ul-Muja- 
hedeen, a twin of Gulbuddin's party, 
which supports Kashmir's accession to a 
fundamentalist Pakistan. 

Finally, the pcnerals have sabouged 
the flawed beginnings of dcmocracv in 
their own country. Ttiis is not the wnole 
story of the ouster of Benazir Bhutto, but 
it is the essenual part. 

The overriding goals of American 
policy should now be to sec that the de- 
centralization or dissoludon of the USSR 
occurs with the least possible violence, 
and that the subsequent regional system 
of Slates be organized on a stable basis, 
reflecting the real interests of the peoples 
of the region. 

We should encourage not only the 
USSR, but also other muluethnic coun- 
tries like India, Pakistan, and Afghani- 
stan to meet unrest or separadsm not 
with repression but with decentralizauon 
and participation. A good place to start is 
disengagement from Pakistan's over- 
reaching military machine. 10/9 

■ Bamett R. Rubin is associate professor of 
political science at Columbia University. 
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From the Editor: 

Fighting & infighting continue; 
Kabul blames Pakistan & Gulbud- 
din; most refugees aren't .going 
home; there are new stabs at 
unity; Soviet aid to Afghani- 
stan is up; US aid is down. In 
other words, normalcy prevails 
in the press. Even though the 
US press has carried fewer arti- 
cles about Afghanistan lately, 
there is lots of information in 
this issue - believe it or not! 

It's conference season: just a 
reminder to participants that 
the FORUM likes to publish ab- 
stracts so our readers can get 
an idea of what academics & 
political pundits are up to. If 
you are giving a paper, we'd 
appreciate a brief summary. 

Most of your subscriptions ex- 
pire with the next issue. Costs 
have crept up. Even though the 
Post Office has not yet disclosed 
its new rates, we know they will 
be higher. Nevertheless, we 
don't plan to raise our price. 
Should things get drastic, we'll 
reduce the number of pages or 
the number of issues/year. We'll 
ask you your preference on the 
renewal form enclosed with the 
January issue. Start saving now 
to renew your subscriptions. What 
else can you think of that hasn't 
increased in price in 10 years? 

Many thanks to all of you who 
sent information for this issue. 
Please keep us on your list. 
The deadline for the next issue 
is December 15. We look forward 
to hearing from you. 



An AFGHAN CRAFT FAIR, sponsored by Afghan Com- 
munity Services, will be held at St. John's 
Church, 3240 0 St., NW, Washington, DC, on 11/3 
from 11 a.m. to 3 p.m. The Fair will feature 
handmade Afghan clothing, rugs, ornaments, 
pillows, purses & furniture. The proceeds will 
benefit Afghan refugees. For more information, 
call (301) 585-9368 (evenings). 

"A CELEBRATION OF THE HEART: HELP EXILED AFGHAN 
REFUGEES TODAY" is a 2-day event - 11/3 & 4 
from 2-5 p.m. - to be held at the Richter Art 
Center, 100 Aunt Hack Road, Danbury, CT. The 
event, sponsored by the Afghan Refugee Fund, will 
feature displays of Luke Powell photographs, 
drawings by Afghan refugee children in camps 
near Peshawar & Afghan war rugs. A cultural 
presentation will take place on the 3rd at 3 p.m. 
For more information, call Susan Josephs at 
(203) 748-5086. 

"AFGHANISTAN: AFTER THE SOVIET TROOP WITHDRAWAL" 
is the title of a current events panel at the 
annual Middle East Studies Assn. meetings to be 
held in San Antonio, TX, Nov. 10-13. The panel 
will take place on the 11th. Participants in- 
clude Siddieq Noorzoy, Mob in Shorish, Eden Naby, 
Ravan Farhadi & Ralph Magnus. 

"AFGHANISTAN: THE FAILURE OF REVOLUTIONARY ISLAM" 
is the general title of the Leon B. Poullada 
Memorial Lectures which will be given by Olivier 
Roy at Princeton University on Dec. 6, 7, 10 & 
11 at 4:30 p.m. The first 3 lectures will be 
given in room 202 Jones Hall; the one on the 11th 
will be held at Bowl 2, Robertson Hall (Woodrow 
Wil son School) . The series was organized by 
the Princeton Program in Near East Studies. For 
further information, call (609) 258-4272. 

"PATTERNS THROUGH TIME: ART OF THE ISLAMIC WORLD" 
is on exhibition at the Miami University Art Mu- 
seum in Oxford, Ohio, until March 15, 1991. 
Artwork on display includes ceramics, miniatures, 
calligraphy, textiles, costumes & knotted car- 
pets. 

"CONTEMPORARY BAMIYAN & ITS HISTORICAL PERSPEC- 
TIVE" was presented at the ACBAR Resource & In- 
formation Centre (ARIC) in Peshawar on 9/5. 
Nancy Dupree, Michael Keating & A. Wasay Najimi 
presented the bi-lingual slide program. 
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LETTERS 



To the Editor: 

I'm responding to your solicitation for opinions on the ongoing incurrence of 
casualties in "larger numbers than necessary." 

It is the Afghan's "Kismet" (fate, if you wi.lI) to be manipulated and bled by the 
seesaw forces of the existing superpowers. In view of the current international 
political realities, further fighting by Afghan political factions is pointless and 
a waste of Afghan life. It has always seemed to me that the priorities in Afghanistan 
were the education of the people and the economic development of the country and all 
that that entailed. I remember a country that was desperately poor, afflicted with 
an unconscionable rate of infant mortality, illiteracy, inadequate medical care, poor 
nutrition, etc. To argue that we are supporting the mujahideen for ideological 
reasons is specious. What needs to be developed is an ideology and strategy of 
development - economic and human. I have always regarded Marxism-Leninism as an 
Ideology of mass mobilization in an underdeveloped country - a tool in the develop- 
ment process, albeit not the only one available. To slaughter the Afghans because 
a dominant element chose an ideologically "incorrect" development strategy makes no 
sense. What has happened in Afghanistan represents an historical tragedy of monumen- 
tal proportions. That a country's struggle out of the depths of poverty and under- 
development should be accompanied by so much needless destruction, aided and abetted 
by superpowers, is an indescribablB error in humankind's stride for progress and 
development. • 

A political solution to the factionalism and internecine warfare should be pursued 
under the guidance and supervision of the United Nations, supported by the efforts 
and influence of both the US and the USSR. I am impressed by the techniques that 
Amnesty International uses to influence governmental operatives around the world 
The same sort of techniques could be used to mobilize support for the reconstruct 
and economic development of Afghanistan. The Afghan people need a lobby in the 
conscience of the world community. 

Patrick J. Reardon 
Climax, Michigan 

(The writer was a Peace Corps Volunteer in Afghanistan.) 



ion 



The following is an excerpt of a letter to another Peace Corps volunteer from one 
of his former students still living in Kabul: 

... "You can directly correspond with me at my address. Your students convey their 
respects to you and other teachers. 

"As the condition is getting better day by day under the reconciliation policy, I 
hope the time will come for you to visit Kabul. 

"Please write me in your letter only about your health and welfare." 




Citadel ~ Htrat 
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On the 2 EM. 
From Adelaide 
To Alice 



By MOANA TREGASKIS 



W'lTH a camel painted on its 
face, the sleek green and yel- 
low engine of the Ghan train 
blasts its horn and slides out 
of Adelaide's Keswick Station 
every Thursday at '2 P.M. Bound for Alice 
Springs in the red desert heartlands of cen- 
tral Australia, the Ghan heads north, up 
through South Australia and into the North- 
ern Territory. 

With the country's sparsest population, the j 
Northern Territory covers an inhospitable 
and fascinating swath running north from 
the arid center to tropical Darwin on the 
Timor Sea at the top of the continent, known 
to Australians as the Top End. Alice Springs 
(population about 20,000), the middle-of -no- 
where town in the Northern Territory's 
southern portion, is the base for exploring a 
range of places — cloistered valleys of 
palms, unearthly canyons and mighty Ayers 
Rock, the monolith now referred to as Uluru, 
the name given to the national park (owned 
by the aboriginal people) surrounding it 
There are kangaroos to play with and camels 
to ride. 

The Ghan, named for the camel trains of 
Afghan cameleers who provided the only 
transportation link between the red center 
and coastal Australia during the 1860's and 
70s, is Australia's greatest railway adven- 
ture and the country's most talked-about 
train. Today the Ghan an air-conditioned ■ 
modem train with comfortable facilities and 
weekly service. But for 50 years the old Ghan 
bumped and banged twice a month to Alice 
Springs over a poorly planned combined jum- 
ble of broad and narrow gauge tracks. (Prior 
to 1929 passengers made the final lap by - 
camel.) It stood as evidence of the colonial 
mix-up that saddled Australia with a railway 
system run on three different gauges. 

The old Ghan ran her last trip in 1980 and 
today has joined the lore of the outback, 
living on in fondly told madcap stones. The 
apocryphal yacaof te btor bottles just could 
have happened. i|||i iAid that on one trip the 
passengers wert^ emuided for days by a 
washout, drank every bottle of beer on board 
and then drank every bottle from a new 
supply dropped by parachute. They tossed 
the empties out of the windows, leaving a 
double line of colored beer bottles snaking for 
miles beside the lonely meandering track. 

The new Une is laid some 100 miles west of 
the old one, where rain cannot wash it out 
While the old train covered a 540-mile stretch 
of the route in about il hours — when it wa* 
on time — the new Ghan, which started 
service in 1961, ruai the entire 968 miles on 
standard-gauge track from Adelakle to the 
Alice in 22^ houn. (In the Aussie way el 
abbreviation, no one pronounces the whole 
name of Alice Springs.) 

Travelers in search of a comfortable look 
at some of the harsh and perilous desert 
lands of the untamed, real Australia discover 
that the 22-car Ghan is the way to go about it 
In the first-class double berth compartments 
(twinettes), well-designed conveniences are 
fitted into place: a table, double wardrobe, 



reading lights, Venetian blinds, makeup mir- 
ror, chilled drinking water and private bath 
with basin, shower and commode. 

With a layout that makes a good case for 
sobriety, walking through the single berth 
economy (roomette) cars is something akin 
to performing a walking test for alcoholic 
drivers — and failing. Wedge-shaped com- 
partments placed alternately on both sides of 
the carriage create a sinuous central corri- 
dor that weaves along the car like a serpent. 
Roomette facilities are the same as the dou- 
bles except that communal showers are at 
one end of the cars. \ 

Through picture windows in the compart- 
ments, lounges and corridors, the land un- 
folds sweetly at first, as the suburbs of Ade- 
laide give way to flat wheat fields where 
Merino sheep go gleaning after harvests, and 
distant hills appear purple in the afternoon 
sun. 

Once settled in your compartment, a good 
bit of atmosphere probably has begun in the 
two lounge and bar cars^ where foreign trav- 
elers and casual Aussies swig beer and trade 
anecdotes. Colors, patterns and textures in 
the Oasis car (smokiiig permitted) are an 
odd blend of ^^ibaB heritage and the ro- 
mance of Art Deco train travel in the 20's. In 
muted shades of purple, teal and gray the 
d^cor picks up geometric upholstery pat- 
terns of camel rugs woven by the Afghans for 
their beasts. 

From Port Pine on the Spencer Gulf, the 
Ghan parallels the southerly portion of the 
desert mountains that lay claim to some of 

the most striking scenery in .Australia — the 
Flinders Ranges, whose rampant colors in 
dry vegetation, and worn, aged hills, are a 
favorite haunt of painters. Crossing the head 
of the Gulf at Port Augusta, a busy central 
supply point for the outback, the train heads 
west along the Trans-Australian Railway 
track. Now the lilting place names begin, 
aboriginal words — Woomera, named for a 

spear-throwing device; Coondambo, kanga- 
"roo rats; and Kingoonya, or nomadic life. At 
Tarcoola, named for the winner of the 1893 
Melbourne Cup horse race, the Ghan turns 
onto the new Central Australian Railway and 
points her painted face north, through harsh 
outback lands and into the Macdonnell 
Ranges to the terminus at Alice. Heading for 
the red center, you'll know when you've 
arrived because it really is red — the soil and 
rock are colored by high iron content. 

Sweeping views of the terrain are like a 
drug — compelling, insistent; you must look 
at more and still more. The land never 
changes, never ceases to change. It is old, 
baked and parched under a sun of grueling 
intensity. It is alive. Tall eucalyptus trees 
rise in a sudden clump on the boundless 
horizon and you know that is a place where a 
rain pond forms; when, you wonder, did 
nomadic aborigines last rest there? Isolated 
ancient volcanic cones with the tops eroded 
into flat mesas look like giant petrified tree 
stumps strewn on a field of stippled dullish 
green. It is the salt bush ground cover, filling 
the landscape, sometimes rising on a hillock 



The Ghan train's run to the red center 



or abruptly turning an intense, bright 
lush green where rain has fallen. Un- 
der the vast irradiant blue sky there 
are two constants — the salt bush and 
the red-red iron-rich earth. Not a sin- 
gle puff of cloud passes over a lonely 
steer, stiffly-still kangaroo or scurry- 
ing rabbit. 

For first-class passengers, the first 
meal in the dining car is a major 
ingredient of the Ghan experience. 
Our entree was Crocodile Leftovers 
(thick fillet of baked barramundi, a 
fish with few bones, from the Top 
End); then Jumbuck Special (roast 
lamb) for a main course and the 
Simpson Desert for dessert, which 
turned out to be peaches served with 
rum and ice cream. (In Australia an 
entree is an appetizer and the main 
course exactly that.) Following din- 
ner, port and liqueurs are served for 
first-class passengers in the Dream- 
time lounge (piano, bar and TV; no 
smoking), where gray wall panels 
with brass fixtures blend into stark 
and timeless aboriginal designs of 
central Australia. Economy passen- 
gers do not use the dining car but 
have a snack bar that seems similar 
to those found on Amtrak trams. 

Meal times, for first-class passen- 
gers, require forethought: The Ghan 
has three sittings and they apply to 
all meals throughout the journey. 
Breakfast is at 7, 7:45 and 8:30 A.M.; 
northbound, dinner at 5:30, 6:30 and 
7:30 P.M. Unless you've put in a pre- 
vious request, by the time the senior 
waiter comes to your compartment 
with his list for requested sittings, the 
later hours may be full and you'll be 
dining in sunshine at 5:30, 

It's just as well the old train didn't 
have one of the seductions that is the 
boast of the new Ghan — poker ma- 
chines, which would have contributed 
to the arrival of penniless delayed 
passengers. The Ghan may be the 
only train in the world with these 
electronic temptations, known affec- 
tionately as pokies, and with a bit of 
gambler's luck, you can induce a line- 
up of five Afghan camel jockeys that 
will trigger a stream of jackpot coins. 

Barrelling through the night — 
with stars so bright and dawn so 
intense that passengers are advised 
to lower the blinds — the train slows 
in hills rising abruptly, almost out of 
place in the flat desert expanse, and 
enters Heavitree Gap, a narrow 
curved gorge that accommodates the 
rail line, road and the Todd riverbed. 
Through the Gap lies Alice Springs, 
focal point for day trips b^ air-condi- 
tioned bus to the eerie meteorite cra- 
ters of the bush, or out to an alfresco 
lunch of witchety grubs and roast 
kangaroo. Playing with sweet-tem- 
pered gray kangaroos at the Twin 
Gums restaurants and animal park, a 
half-hour drive from town, is a guar- 
anteed pleasure. (The big reds are 
unpredictable and fenced off in sepa- 
rate paddocks.) Two-day trips go out 
to areas of great cultural signifiance 
to the aborigines — Olga Gorge and 
Ayers Rock. 

Five miles south of town, visitors 
can take a camel ride. Atop an unruf- 
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Ilea Deasi namea (-apiain Morgan, i , 
rode in late afternoon sun for an hour 
down the sandy course of the Todd, 
climbing the bank and setting off into 
the bush. C>escendants of the Afghan 
camel trains, 30,<)00 feral camels 
roam central Australia (about 100,000 
range the continent and ravage the 
land). Some are caught and placed on 
breeding farms. 

While the bush scrub seems end- 
less, a vineyard only eight miles from 
town abruptly surrounds a house and 
outbuildings. Chateau Hornsby was 
staked out in 1974 with a water-drip 
irrigation system on six acres of for- 
mer bushland. It was started by two 
Alice Springs pharmacists and is the 
only winery in the red heart of Aus- 
tralia. Since the first harvest in 1978. 
it has produced some 1,400 cases of 
wine a year, about endufh to drink vtp 
locally. This winery is a long way 
from traditional growing areas (in 
South Australia and New South 
Wales) or methods. Here in the s&mi', ■ 
arid (desert) zone the constant 'SMn • ■ 
ripens the fruit (ptickly to the proper 
sugar buildup. 

On benches under a tm-rdof pergo- 




David R Austen for The New York Times 



In the train's kitchen. 

la we lasted the wines and cleared 
palates with small hunks of damper 
(unleavened outback bread): Alice 
Springs Rhine Jliesling, a semiUon, 
shiraz and a cabernet sauvignon. 
Taking advantage of the extreme cli- 
mate, Chateau Hornsby delights in 
laying claim to a world's first. While 
Australian vintages begin to appeai;^ 
in February, the rapid outbaClts 
growth cycle mandates a Hornsby' 
picking before New Year's Eve, mak- 
ing its Early Red Label surely -the 
first vintage — in December. 

In an air-conditioned hall furnished 
with heavy carved chairs and long; 
table, the wines were served with aa 
dinner of roast beef (well-done),' 
roasted, new potatoes, five salads and; 
a home-Baked creai»xhocolatejcak<yi 
Dessert port topped off the Chateau's 
meal. 

For a blend of modem Australia 
together with the compelling and pet. 
ilous bush, the Ghan and camel ride 
were the right combination. Although 
an English couple inured to trains 
flashing througli Continesntal cities 
said the trip was too slow — the 
Ghan's maximum speed is about 68 
miles per hour — we thought the 
views of the ghostly landsc^ipe and 
the easy Australian mannef ma^ttffi 
journey end much too soon. ■' 



Getting There 

The best way to reach Adelaide, 
where the Ghan train starts, is by 
plane. If you use surface transporta- 
tion, perhaps with an Austrailpass, 
careful planning and reservations are 
necessary. Between Sydney and Ade- 
laide there is no direct daily train 
service, nor connecting service with 
the Ghan, The XPT-Speedlink from 
Sydney, a rail and bus service operat- 
ing six days a week, connects with the 
Ghan on Thursdays. Coaches are 
comfortable, with movies ; the com 
bined trip is 20 hours and costs $74 a 
person, first class. 

The Indian Pacific line train oper- 
ates from Sydney Monday, Thursday 
and Saturday, requiring a stay of 
three to six days in Adelaide to con- 
nect with the Gha*!'. A daily ti^rfiipt 
train service from Melbourne con- 
nects with the Ghan ; the fare is $105 
first cliss. 

tmmmn 

The Ghan departs Adelaide for Alice 
Springs at 2 P.M. on Thursdays, re- 
txtmingm Fridap; It iep®?^ Alice 
at 5: 10 P.M. Two meals are included 
in the northbound trip, three meals on 
the southbound. The price is the 
same, $292 per person, first class, one 
way ; the economy sleeper is $215. 
The Ghan carries 320 passengers, in- 
cluding 5-4 first-class sleeper passen- 
gers, 9fN«a3nomy«lei|»et'PBsse^ers 
(without private toilet and shower), 
and 176 sitting passengers. With only 
7 st^Spfeg cars onthe 22-car train, 
early reservations are advised. 

Among tour operators that reserve 
seats on the train is A.T.S.-Tour Pa- 
cific, 100 North First Street, Burbank, 
Calif. 91502 (800-423-2880) , general 
sales ag«nt for Australia's ra«ta:ait«te; 

Where to Stay 

Only one of the three full-service ho- 
tels in Alice Springs is within walking 
distance of the town center : the Alice 
Springs Pax;if ic (Stott Terrace, Alice 
Springs, Northern Territory 5750, 
Australia; telephone, 89 52-6699). A 
double room is about $87. There are 
m«^ m^@l lodges, some with kitch- 
enettes ; doubles.Mn(ler $45. 

Touring 

The Take a Camel Out to Dinner 
program of feanwl rides near Alice 
Springs operates Sunday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Friday; $55 a person, 
no children under 6. (Frontier Camel 
Farm, Post Office Box 2836, Alice 
Springs, Northern 1%fritory 0871, 
Australia; 89 53-0444.) 

Australia's summer starts in No- 
vember, fall in April, ^iiirer in June 
and spring in September. Summer 
temperatures in Alice Springs can 
climb above 100 degrees Fahrenheit 
and while winter days are warm 
(around 70 degrees), the desert night 
is cold, down to zero in June and Jnly. 
The scarce rainfall comes Novenar 
ber-Mai^ 
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Hie fiftti eiM^K^m «f Behzad] 
Miniature Art Center was opened by Nancy 
Dupree, widow of the late Louis Duprec, in ] 
Peshawar on August 26. , 
Talking on the occasion, Ahmad Ali 
Shadad, the teacher and founder of the 
Behzad Miniature Center, hoped to keep 
alive the miniatiffe aft whi<*«I^Bi^ and 
flourished in Herat I 
The Behzad Miniature Cwiter was es- 
tabUshed with the help of the Norwegian 
Committee for Ji^^mkmm'mmBM. m \ 

June 1989. . , 

The Center follows the histoncal 
mefliods of Herat This immi tend- 
ed thore about 1,000 years ago. 

The famous painters ' include 
Kamaludin Behzad and Meerak whose val- 
uable paintings are fcmA M 
of the world: , 
After long years this art was animated 
by the great artists sudi Ustad Mtthal «idj 
Humayocn Etemadi at the present century. 

Ehiring the Holy war (Jehad), the 
young Afghan miniaturist, Shadad with flie 
!iumcial support of the Norwegian 
Committee for Afghanistan established this 
course and, after a long time this ancient art 
has been revived. .. . j 

Now the CentCT has 30 students who 
are being taught by Shadad, Mohammad 
Naeem Hanifi and Ahmad Feraydoon. 

Tl^ tnidn goal oT the establishment of 
this course is the reconstruction of the an- 
cient culture of Afghanistan which has been 
destroyed during the protracted Russian:^ 
imposed war. 

Shahdad die teacher from die Fine 
Arts Faculty of Kabul University was bom 
in Bek Toot viUage of ^#ipn Di»lri^ o{\ 
Kabul in 1959, 

AftCT completing primary school he at- 
tended the Industry High ^chool of Kabul I 
and graduated from the Art Department of 
the school. I 
He studied at the Fine Arts Faculty of 
Kibul UniversiQr and after completion of 
his studies, he was emptoyed as a teacher of 
miniaturje the Faculty and worked there | 
fortwo years. 

He had obtained IS cultural awards 
during his smdy and work time. He also I 
participated in the Calligraphic and Islunic 
K&iiature Festival heki in Baghdad and j 
succeeded in earning a certiHcate from die 
Ministry of Information of Iraq. 

the art exWbitioii will be open to viii- 
lon iDilil September 5 at iie l(^owiiig| 
address: 

43/DlOklJainrudRoad 
Infinity Town^ Periitwar. 
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TWO MONOGRAPHS ON THE HISTORY OF THE HAZARAS 

During the more than ten years of war in Afghanistan, a remarkable exile literature - 
whether it be periodicals, political or historical monographs, politically inspired 
literature or lyric poetry - has come into being in Pakistan, Iran, Europe and 
-America. 

Due to the policy of ethnic discrimination on the part of pre-war governments in Kabul, 
non-Pushtuns , in particular the Hazaras, were largely denied access to higher edu- 
cation and the print media. In exile in recent years, however, many of them have 
become interested in their own history, perhaps as a result of a new self-confidence 
acquired from their successes in the resistance struggle. This has led to a number 
of interesting publications in Persian in Iran and Pakistan, the most important 
countries giving asylum to Hazara refugees. 

Firstly, I should like to mention Mohammad Essa Gharjestani, a very productive Hazara 
author from Behsud in Central Afghanistan who, after a period of political and 
literary activity and an interlude with the mujahidin, was forced to flee to Quetta. 
His works encompass the history of the Hazaras from the time of their subjugation by 
the Afghan state (at the end of the 19th century) to the present. He has made an 
informative - though not impartially scientific - contribution to an accompanying 
historiography of the Hazaras' resistance struggle. 

I shall now deal more fully with another Hazara author who to date has only published 
a few articles in the Nasr Party's periodical. After he was badly wounded, which put 
an end to his career as a guerrilla leader in the Torkoman Valley (northwest of Kabul) , 
Hosain Ali Yazdani, alias Hajji Kazem, now lives in Mashhad. He is working on a 
multi-volume work of encyclopedic proportions about the history and culture of the 
Hazaras. The first volume, "Pazhuheshi dar tarikh-e hazara" (An investigation on the 
history of the Hazaras), was published in Mashhad, Iran, in the spring of 1989. The 
book contains 300 pages and, as the author writes, only the printing costs deterred him 
from adding still more material (the scope of that already printed has not, however, 
resulted in any obvious shortcomings). The bibliography lists 220 entries. With his 
knowledge of languages (Yazdani trained as a mulla in Iran) , he was also able to refer 
to works in Arabic and Turkish and to use the standard works of European authors 
available - partly as unpublished translations - in Persian and so incorporate them in 
his analysis. 

In classical tradition, he begins his foreward with a verse from the Qur'an: 
Sura 49, Al hujarat (The chapter of the Inner Chambers) Verse 13: 

"0 ye folk! verily, we have created you of male and female, and made you 
races and tribes that ye may know each other." 

Social anthropologists who have often found it difficult to explain what they are ac- 
tually doing and what use it is can now incontrovertibly legitimize themselves with 
this quotation from the Qur'an. 

Yazdani subsequently presents the aims of his publication: Ignorance is mankind's 
greatest enemy; combatting it is a human and Islamic duty because the knowledge of the 
neighbors' and brothers' ways leads, in the end, to a reduction of racism and sectarian 
strife. Furthermore, the "unity, fraternity and openheartedness among the various 
peoples of Afghanistan is not oi>ly the long-held wish of the author but of all Muslims." 
And then he comes to the main motive of his research: 
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"Some people think one may no longer mention the names Shi 'a, Sunni or those of various 
peoples, consider mentioning the word Hazara an unforgivable sin. In my opinion, how- 
ever, this does the great Afghan nation an injustice: it is so savage that it does not 
even have the strength to tolerate other peoples names being mentioned? " (p . 10) 

In the tradition of the well-known Afghan historians (e.g., Ghobar & Kohzad) , on whose 
works he mainly relies in this section, he provides an overview of the region's history 
on the next 25 pages, from the Stone Age to the Abbassid era. He dedicates a more 
detailed section to a presentation of the uprising by Abu Moslem in Khurasan which 
plays an important role in semi-official Shi'ite historiography. 

Yazdani very thoroughly investigates the origins of Shi 'a in Afghanistan, in particular 
among the Hazaras. Contrary to the views expounded in Iran, he comes to the conclusion 
that Shi 'a had existed in Afghanistan long before the Safavid era and, even in its 
Isma'ili form, developed independently of Iran (p. 38-56). Here he demonstrates his own 
political independence, as the Nasr Party, of which he is a member, is one of the 
Khomaini'ite parties supported by Iran. 

This is followed by a summary of the history of the local dynasties in the region before 
the Mongols, a short description of the Mongol era, of the Chaghatay sultans and the 
Ilkhans. Preceding the chapter is the - historically founded - demand to reintroduce 
the ancient name of the country, Khurasan, for the sake of equality among all the peoples 
of Afghanistan. 

Yazdani starts the chapter on Afghanistan's ethnography by criticizing the old racial 
division of mankind into black, white, brown and yellow. He holds with the more modern 
and more differentiated classifications of some American authors (whom I was unfortunately 
unable to identify on the basis of the Persian transcription) . Here his guiding 
principle is: "In my opinion the beauty of a country lies in the colorful diversity of 
its inhabitants - assuming that racial awareness does not become the cause of dis- 
sention and senseless strife" (p. 84). To this end he then tries to credit each of the 
various peoples of Afghanistan on his list with similarly positive epithets, such as 
"hospitable," "courageous","" " industrious," "pugnacious," etc. 

Finally, Yazdani deals with the Hazaras in more detail. After a dispassionate summary of 
the known hypotheses about the origins of the term Hazara, he goes far back and turns to 
the question of the "Mongolian race." Based on the available sources he considers 
it legitimate not to make too clear a distinction between the Turkish and Mongolian 
peoples and he subsequently sticks to this opinion. Here his main assertions concern- 
ing the ethnogenesis of the Hazaras become very clear: namely, that in the pre-Islamic 
era Turkish and Mongolian tribes inmiigrated to Afghanistan and settled on and around the 
central highlands, the present Hazarajat. He specifically mentions the Kushana, Heph- 
talites and Khalaj , whose ethnic and linguistic classification is still, however, a 
matter of dispute among Western researchers. Here he gives the impression of deciding 
such issues more according to inclination and Hazara patriotism (i.e., in opposition 
to published opinion in Afghanistan before the war) than in accordance with scientific 
criteria, in particular as some of the Western authors who have made important contri- 
butions to this discussion - such as Petrushewski, Minorsky & Barthold - were 
available to him in Persian translation. 

The Hazara 's ancestors are thus Turkish and Mongolian tribes who came to Afghanistan 

a long time ago, at any rate before Chingiz Khan. In his opinion there is no evidence 

to support - nor even any reason for - Chingis Khan having left troops behind in the 

uninviting mountain country of Afghanistan (c.f,, also Bacon). His conviction that the 

Hazaras are the original inhabitants of the Hazarajat is shared by numerous other 

European and Afghan researchers on Afghanistan, even including Abdul Hayy Habibi (p. 101-106), 

He also refers to the testimony of Arab geographers about pre-Islamic Afghanistan and the 
history of the Ghurids and Ghaznawids as proof that peoples of Turco-Mongol origin, who 
were similar to the present Hazaras in many respects, lived in the region in question. 
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It fits that Yazdani is inclined to minimize the role of the Ilkhanids - who are ac- 
corded such prominence in European theories (e.g.. Bacon & Raver ty) -in the ethnogenesis 
of the Hazaras, although he assumes that the term Hazara was adopted from the Ilkhanids 
and gradually extended to cover the whole Mongolian population group in central Af- 
ghanistan (p. 137). 

Quoting the ancient sources, he proves that the pronunciation and certain traits in the 
dialect of the present Hazaras were already mentioned by the Arab geographers. This 
is directed against Abdul Hayy Habibi who, in Yazdani 's opinion, went to ridiculous 
lengths to demonstrate that Pashto was the original language of Ghor (p. 145). 

After an ecological discourse pointing out the destruction of nature caused jointly by 
the Hazaras and the Kuchis in the Hazara j at, he provides a comprehensive overview of 
archeological sites which were largely unknown to date. (For most of us this will in- 
crease our desire for peace in Afghanistan.) This is followed by a discussion of 
several frequent toponyms in the Hazarajat, explaining their origins from the Turkish 
and the Mongolian. In this connection, the author is disparaging about the court 
scribes of the Sadozay period in the 19th century, who often stupidly altered unknown 
place names on their tax lists in order to give them a familiar Persian or Arabic ring. 
This still makes using maps or tax lists for philologically oriented historical research 
difficult. 

He starts a central chapter of his monograph, in which he details the general objectives 
of the foreward and reveals the opponents he has fixed his sights on, with a sharply 
worded sermon against the distorters ot history (p. 166). 
^ In point of fact the author characterizes the Pashtunization of public life in Afghani- 
stafi' begun under Nader Khan in the 30s as fascist-racist. After presenting the reader 
with details that are common knowledge, he names Afghan historian Abdul Hayy Habibi and 
uses him to exemplify this policy for the field of historiography. The latter was not 
even above forging manuscripts which were intended to prove that the original inhabitants 
of Ghur were Pashtuns. The Anjuman-e Tarikh, of which Habibi was a prominent member, 
reputedly was founded "to remove all traces of the non-Aryan peoples from Afghanistan's 
history"(p. 170). For years this brought Afghan historiography into disrepute, as all 
researchers on Afghanistan can testify in my opinion (p. 176). In particular Habibi 
and 'Atiqollah Pazhwaq, editor of the magazine Ariana, reputedly provided innumerable 
spurious explanations for toponyms from Ghur so as to imply that it had originally been 
settled by Pashtuns and also went to great lengths - using philology - to identify the 
Ghurid rulers as Pashtuns. The decision by the Pashtunist Anjuman-e Tarikh to declare the 
Ghilzay Pashtuns descendants of the Khalaj fitted logically into this framework. 

At this point the author obviously feels compelled to reveal some terrible truths about 
the relationship of the Nader family to the Hazaras. These facts cannot wait for publi- 
cation until Yazdani has raised the money to print the volume in which they chronologi- 
cally belong. Yazdani does not need to quote any sources for the circumstances and 
events he presents as all Hazaras - at least those I met - were painfully aware of them: 
we put Nadir Khan in power and he betrayed us, turning against us like a fascist with 
the aim of banishing us from the Hazarajat and giving our land away to the Kuchis. 
The heroes of numerous Hazara uprisings against government officials and Kuchi khans 
are listed as in a litany. By now the reader is sure to have noticed that the noble 
aims proclaimed in the forward of the book under review are - to put it mildly - marred 
by a large dose of bitterness. 

"Amid all this oppression, which was without doubt by the express order of the Yahya 
family, there were people who secretly engaged in propaganda amongst the population to 
the effect that the king and his ministers knew nothing of this oppression, that all 
the injustices proceeded from subordinate authorities and that the head of government was 
innocent of the crime. There was even propaganda to the effect that Zaher Khan - him- 
self secretly a Shi'ite - had gone on a pilgrimage to Kerbala, where his (ailing) eyes 
were healed by holy Abbas. Accordingly, he was known as 'Kerbala-i' Zaher Khan and 
many prayed for the continuation of his reign" (p. 187). 
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Defiantly, Yazdani now lists the population groups of Afghanistan and even of Pakistan 
that he considers himself to be entitled to classify as Hazaras on the basis of his 
research, e.g., the Moghols of Ghur & Herat, the inhabitants of the Hazara district 
in Pakistan, even groups that meanwhile speak Baluchi & Pashto (p. 189-204). He 
contrasts this with efforts by the Yahya clan to declare groups that have been acknow- 
ledged as Hazaras for centuries to be Pashtuns or Tajiks. All this makes it clear 
that under the conditions of relative freedom in exile (i.e., being able to publish 
without censorshop by the Kabul government) , Yazdani has taken up the fight - in the 
field of science to be sure but, understandably enough, not always with its weapons - 
against the former but (because of the quantity of their works still available & the 
effects of the school books they were responsible for) still quite virulent supremacy 
of the Pashtunists in the Anjuman-e Tarikh. 

And now to Hassan Poladi, the author of The Hazaras . He was a Pakistani Hazara who 
had spent the last few years in California and died there last year. Unlike Gharjistani 
and Yazdani, Poladi underwent Western academic training. Publication of his book was 
planned for 1978 but was delayed until the spring of 1989 with the result that - as 
he wrote in an epilogue - it was impossible to deal with the events of the past 10 
years in adequate detail. 

In the forward he states his book's 3 objectives: 1) to increase his own knowledge of his 
nation, 2) to collate most - even if not all - of the available material about the 
Hazaras, whether published or not, and 3) to express his gratitude to Bacon, Canfield, 
Dulling, Ferdinand, Iwamura, Jefimov, Schurman & Temirkhanov for their pioneering re- 
search on the Hazaras. By virtue of his knowledge of languages - more extensive than 
Yazdani 's - Poladi was able to make use of material not only in Persian & Pashto but 
also of texts in-English, German, Italian, Japanese, Russian & Urdu - though not of Arabic 
ones. He was also able to examine documents in the library of the India Office in London. 

The result is a work of 430 pages apparently published by his own publishing house, Mughal 
Publishing Company, in Stockton, California. The detailed table of contents, a compre- 
hensive index & the "Who's Who Among Hazaras" facilitate utilization of the extensive 
body of information. 

He commences with a presentation of the state of the discussion about the ethnogenesis of 
the Hazaras. As he has not directed his attention to the pre-Islamic and pre-Mongol 
history and geography of Afghanistan to the same extent as Yazdani, he fails to take 
note of precisely those authors on whom Yazdani bases his argument for the Hazaras' 
descent from the original Turco-Mongol inhabitants of the region. He does in fact present 
secondary sources which mention Turkish colonization of central Afghanistan at the time 
of the Mongol invasion but then in the further course of the chapter loses sight of 
this point - maybe due to the bulk of the material - and then decides in favor of the 
Hazaras being descended from interbreeding between the original Taj iki population 
and Mongolian, Ilkhanid and Chaghatay troops, who immigrated in several waves. 

In the section on the tribes and their subdivisions, Poladi compares - unfortunately 
without comment - the in part contradictory lists by various 19th and 20th century 
authors without attempting to square them or even explain their discrepancies. The 
extensive use of the present tense glosses over the fact that many of these tribes were 
banished or annihilated at the time of 'Abd al-Rahman Khan's wars. 

The geography, flora and fauna are dealt with according to the sources available, but 
here the shortcoming that Poladi never travelled through the Hazara j at becomes clear, 
because he calls the fertile pasture grounds of Dasht-e Nawar (or Na'ur) a desert. In 
Persian, Dasht means both desert and also simply plain. He estimates the number of 
Hazaras living in the Hazara j at on the basis of the government's official population 
statistics for 1971-2 (divided by provinces) by calculating on the basis of the per- 
centage proportion of the Hazaras estimated by Jung and thus arrives at a total figure 
of 1.8 million. He estimates the Hazaras in the rest of Afghanistan at a further 
1.2 million, arriving at a total figure of 3 million, a quarter of the population. This 
corresponds to the estimate by Yazdani, whilst Gharjestani meanwhile assumes some 
7-8 million. 
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The author devotes a lengthy chapter to the Hazaragi dialect. He mainly draws on 
Dulling and Jefimov, the only researchers to have dealt with this subject in depth. 
Many of the lexicographical and grammatical characteristics presented here as typical 
Hazaragi can be observed in classical Persian or in Afghan Dari (p. 90), but Poladi 
accepts them uncritically - perhaps due to an inadequate knowledge of written Persian 
and of Persian as spoken in Kabul - as the mother tongue of the Pakistani Hazaras is 
a form of Hazaragi that is strongly influenced by Urdu and Pashto, whilst the language 
of instruction is Urdu. 

In accordance with his hypothesis about the predominantly Chingiz Khan/Mongol origins of 
the Hazaras, he assumes - in the chapter "Religion & Superstition" - that the Hazaras 
believed in the "Blue Sky" and that they were converted by the Shi'ite Sayyeds, who 
then took the place of the Mongol shamans at the time of the Ilkhans Ghazan and Uljaitu, 
when Shi'ite theology first enjoyed state support. He agrees with Yazdani in as much as 
the Iranian Safavids probably had nothing to do with converting the Hazaras to Shi 'a (p. 
126). Subsequently, Poladi describes various details of Shi'ite rites as well as the 
particular festivals of this religious community. 

In the next section he deals with the relations between the Hazaras and the rulers of the 
central states surrounding them from the 14th century, when they were mentioned for the 
first time. He quotes only secondary sources, which is why this chapter is very much 
shorter and less colorful than in the case of Yazdani, who was able to draw on a wealth of 
material contained in the original Persian sources. Only when he deals with the 19th 
century does Poladi extensively quote the classical British eyewitnesses of the time. 

The almost 100 pages of the chapters "War of Independence," "Hazara Slavery" and "Hazaras 
in Foreign Lands," which depict the Hazaras' wars against 'Abd al-Rahman Khan at the end of 
the 19th century, their defeat and the disastrous consequences, occupy a central position 
in the book. I quote from the Foreward on the subject: (p. xiii) "Throughout this book 
the author has attempted , as far as possible, to suppress his emotions and his own views, 
and simply act as a compiler of factual data needed to complete the book. The objective 
of this book was not to prove or disprove theories or hypotheses, nor to insult or hurt 
someone's feelings through criticism. At times, it was extremely painful to suppress 
his feelings, especially when writing Chapters 6 & 7, The Hazara War & Hazara Slavery, 
as these issues have left deep scars in the hearts and minds of every Hazara. The 
author hopes that the readers of this book will appreciate the pain that he carries in 
his heart and forgive the outpouring of his emotions." 

Principally using the most important source about these events, namely the 3rd volume of 
Seraj ot-tavarikh by Mulla Faiz Moh'd Hazara, he has nevertheless succeeded in the 
difficult task of providing a detailed chronological survey of 'Abd al-Rahman Khan's wars 
against the Hazaras and in bringing it to life with many well translated quotations from 
the work. The presentation is rounded off with British espionage reports from the 
India Office, reports in the Times of the period, the opinions of Amir 'Abd al-Rahman 
Khan from his autobiography and Hassan Kakar's thoroughly impartial analysis. 

Several chapters on the ethnography of the Hazaras wind up the book. The subjects 
"Political and Social Organization," "Kinship Organization" and "Economy" are dealt with 
on the basis of the now classical research by Bacon, Ferdinand, Schurmann, Thesinger, etc. 
The author contributes from his own experiences to the subject of relationships within 
the family, marriage customs and every day life. 

For the author, the situation of the Hazaras as a discriminated minority in Afghanistan 
(before the present war) warrants being depicted in its various aspects in a separate chap- 
ter. He deals with the educational system, development policy, employment opportunities 
and religious freedom. 

By virtue of its comprehensive treatment of the texts published in European languages, 
Poladi 's book is an excellent introduction for anyone who is interested in the Hazaras 
as well as being a worthwhile reference work for specialists, in particular as a sup- 
plement to "Pazhuheshi dar tarikh-e hazara" by Hosainali Yazdani, who for his part 
displayed the greatest competence with the Persian and Arabic texts. 
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Deserving of note in Poladi's book is the appendix "Who's Who Among Hazaras" which 
has 60 short biographies of Hazara personalities. 

Rolf Bindemann 
Berlin, Germany 

SOLDIERS OF GOOD: WITH THE MUJAHIDIN IN AFGHANISTAN, Robert D. Kaplan, Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1990. 250 pp., illus. $19.95. 

The engaging aspect of this book about the Afghan War lies in the fact that the author 
describes and analyzes not just the facts of the war and its social and economic deva- 
station, but is also fascinated with the interpersonal relationshops that have deter- 
mined the course of the war on several levels. Kaplan scrutinizes the relationships 
among field commanders, Peshawar politicians, ordinary fighters and between the muja- 
hidin and their various supporters, especially the United States, and aid groups. 
The macrohistory of Afghanistan and its crucial effect on the demise of the cold war may 
still need to be explored properly but Kaplan provides one of the few observations 
of the social relationships among the men who shaped this conflict. That may not have been 
his entire purpose. 

Sharing this conflict involves, for Kaplan, not just the mujahidin, but also the jour- 
nalists who tried to tell the world about it (but largely failed). In a confessional 
of sorts, he explains why print journalists did not continue to go into Afghan war zones, 
and explains his own terror of various types of mines that brought him close to whimpering 
(p. 5-12), He also points out that many more journalists were willing to cover Afghani- 
stan from Geneva and later from Kabul than in the real war with the mujahidin. His respect 
for the stubborn 'orneriness of the mujahidin comes through in his descriptions as does 
his lack of historical sense. For lack of history, the present seems to be full of 
surprises for him. His main reference to Afghan history is Rudyard Kipling. 

Nonetheless he points out some striking analogies that are worth considering. "The 
Soviets killed a larger persentage of Afghans than the Nazis killed Soviets in WW II" 
(p. 18). The Afghan situation may resemble that of the Greek resistance that with 
foreign help (not the least being Lord Byron), threw off Ottoman rule (p. 17). Greece, 
too, faced many unstable decades. 

Kaplan spends a memorable few weeks in Afghanistan with several groups of mujahidin, 
Gailani supporters and the Khalis group. He is careful to distinguish the motives of the 
various guides, interpreters and ordinary fighters that he meets, and by so doing he 
presents a panorama of Afghans that deepens the reader's understanding of why the 
Afghans have fought. The motives are not uniform, nor are the goals. It is refreshing 
to see the mujahiden humanized. 

Kaplan also tries to deal with the problem of the barbaric image of the Afghan mujahidin, 
which, played up in the Soviet media, makes the Afghan resistance unattractive subsequent 
to the Soviet withdrawal. In several passages he says that the mujahidin are not fanatics 
but simply coarse peasants reacting to the invasion of their land (pp. 120, 19). Per- 
haps Kaplan's strongest arguments entail his view, amply illustrated by the examples 
cited from Cdr Abdul Haq, that the CIA funding of the Afghan resistance through ISI 
which funded Hekmatyar almost exclusively, led to waste of tax payer dollars. This 
argument lies at the heart of the key issue of American goals in a post-Soviet Af- 
ghanistan and the future of the Afghan people and area. Interested mainly in contem- 
porary issues regarded from a purely western perspective, Kaplan does not place Afghani- 
stan within the historical frame of Central/South Asia, and, as further evidence of this, 
seems virtually oblivious to the multi-ethnic makeup and political demands of the people 
of the country. But perhaps that is too much to require of a man who has risked his life 
and lived to write a very readable and sympathetic account of the Afghans in what we may 
hope was the last great battle of the Soviet-American cold war. 
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This IS a readable account, useful for professionals on Afghanistan as well as in- 
terested general readers. The relatively abundant misprints (for so illustrious a 
publisher) jar but do not reduce the fascination of this account 



Eden Naby 

Brimfield, Massachusetts 
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THREE WOlffiN OF HERAT by Veronica 
Doubleday has been published in 
paperback by the University of 
Texas Press, Box 7819, Austin TX 
78713-7819. 

The first issue of the MONTHLY 
DIRECTORY OF AFGHANS LOOKING FOR 
JOBS was published in July by the 
Employment Exchange Dept., Nor- 
wegian Refugee Council, Peshawar. 
The Directory gives biographical 
sketches of job applicants in the 
fields of administration, adminis- 
trative support, agriculture, 
education, media, medicine, and 
technical professions. 

ISLAMIC REVOLUTION by Mia Gul 
Sahibzadah is a collection of re- 
ligious & patriotic poems in Dari 
& Pashtu. Peshawar, n.d. 229 pp. 

New from E.J. Brill, 24 Hudson St., 
Kinderhook, NY 12106: 
AL-HIND THE MAKING OF THE INDO- 
ISLAMIC WORLD, Vol. I: Early Me- 
dieval India & the Expansion of 
Islam 7-llth Centuries, by Andre 
Wink. 1990. viii +396 pp., 15 
maps. ISBN 90 04 09249. $82.50 
WORTER AUS XURASAN UND IHRE HER- 
KUNFT by Davoud Monchi-Zadeh, in 
Persian & German, contains et3miolo- 
gical studies of the Iranian vocabu- 
lary of Khurasan. The words treated 
are from Ibrahim Shakurzadeh' s book 
on beliefs & customs of the Khura- 
sanis published in Tehran in 1968. 
1990. vii + 300 pp. ISBN 90 6831 - 
218 9. $75. Acta Iranica 29. 



From The Riverdale Company, Publishers, 
P.O. Box 10, Glenn Dale, MD 20769: 
THE CRESCENT IN THE EAST: ISLAM IN ASIA 
MAJOR, edited by Rafael Israeli, 1989, paper, 
245 pp. $24. ISBN 0 913215. Essays include 
one on Islam in Afghanistan. 
ISLAM: STATE & SOCIETY, edited by Klaus 
Ferdinand & Mehdi Mozaffari. Scandinavian 
Inst, of Asian Studies, Studies on Asian 
Topics #12. 1988., paper, 219 pp. $25. 
ISBN 0 913215 36 8. Afghanistan is in- 
cluded. 

BIBLIOGRAPHIE ZUR AFGHANI STAN-LITERATUR 
1960-1987 compiled by Ata M. Nursai, Cologne, 
Bundesinstitut fur ostwissenschaf tliche & 
int'l Studien, 1988. 69 pp. 

AFGHANISTAN, A Case Study by Nasir Shansab, 
Bartleby. 216 pp. $15.95. (The book is 
available from the Int'l Center for Dynamics 
of Development, 4201 S. 31st St., #616, 
Arlington, VA 22206.) 

The 7th report of the Agricultural Survey 
of Afghanistan, NORTHERN AFGHANISTAN CROP 
PROTECTION PROGRAMME was issued in August. 
Copies of the report are available from 
the Swedish Committee for Afghanistan, 
G.P.O. Box 689, Peshawar, Pakistan. 

Education is the subject of the May /June 
issue of AFGHANISTAN THE COST OF FREEDOM 
published by the Afghan Media Resource 
Center, U.P.O. Box 909, Peshawar, Pakistan. 
Subscriptions to the bi-monthly, lavishly 
illustrated magazine are $50 for institu- 
tions & $40 for individuals. The next 
issue will focus on health. 

The September issue of UNVNews, published by 
the UN Volunteer Office in Geneva, has the 
following articles on Afghanistan: '"ONVS: 
The Bed-Rock of the Kandahar Operation," 
"Afghan Update," "The Prince Pays Tribute." 
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The women's TASK FORCE OF THE HITMAN 
RIGHTS IN AFGHANISTAN COMMITTEE has 
been informed of a new university 
for Afghan refugee women in Peshawar. 
It was established by the Muslim. 
Sisters Organlzatioii of Afghanlatan 
(MSOA) & Xs called "Umujahat al 
Momeneen Women's University." The 
first class has 170 students, in-^- 
cluding 25 admitted in September, 

6 15-20 academic staff. A new class 
of 170 will be admitted next January. 
Subjects include medicine (the most 
popular), science, literature, edu- 
cation & Islmnic studies. Sup^^art 
comes from an emergency grant from 
"the A«f^ Foundation & small ^onat^idtts, 
further information can be had from 
Shirlee Taraki, 1864 Sherman Ave., 

7 NW, Evanston, IL 60201 or Peter 
Little, Asia Foundation, P.O. Box 
3223, San Francisco, CA 94109. 

PROGRAMME CULTUREL FRANCAIS POUR LES 
AFGHANS (PCFA) apparently exists at 
C 27/28 Spinzar Plaza, Jamrud Road, 
Jehangir Abad, University Town, 
Peshawar. We'll hope to have some 
information on this organization in 
a future issue. , i 
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Reconstruction projects are designed not only to assist those stiU Uving in the 
rural villages: they are also undertaken to ensure that refugees have somethmg 
to return to, and that they do not have to fear a precarious existence resulting from 
lack of shelter or un-irrigaled fieWs. On their recent mission to Takhar and 
Kundiiz provinces Project Officst mmy Spahon and fi^i^ker SohU spoke 
to families returning to thefa- tei^i^ •^p^'^vef^otmaps of Pakistan. 

The Taza Gul family left their home vil- 
lage of Sahak near Khanabad k 1984 Mid 
trekked 400km across the border to Pe- 
shawar. Here the 1 8 member family rented 
one house for R5 400 (£12) a month and 
the men were fortunate to find woric ^ la- 
boia^; they did not however receive a 
ration pass entitling them to rfegular and 
free food. 



Indb 30% 
Banglad^ 20% 

— pmsm ^% 



Deaths of children 
under age 5 per 
1 ,000 live births in 1988 
for elected «>untries. 



Pf rtentage of infants with 
low birth weight (5.5 
or less pounds) in 



20% 
13% 




from 1982 
through 
19^. 

8% 

Soviet Union 6% 



Bef(H;e they left Afghanistan the family 
arranged for a sharecropper towork their 
fields: the family were responsible for 
providing inputs of seed and fertiliser and 
coHected 75% of the crop revenue and fe 
sharecropper was entitled to Ae otiiarr 
25%. During the sbc years that the Taza 
Guls spent in Peshawar a senior family 
member would travel regularly between 
Peshawar and Sahak to celfeiftis m$. 
Such a system of financid sb^iitlii>%ig 
refugees is quite common but, for those 
without such independent income, life in 
the camps is much harder. ' 

The djBciMon to return to Sahak was based 
on information that the area was now 
politically quite stable following its Hb- 
eration by the mujahideen in 1988. News 
that Afgteiiaid's {UNDP ftaided) proj- 
ect m Kohna Kala, begun m 1989, had 
succeeded in restoring the irrigation in 
their home area also convinced them that 
living conditions in Khanabad were now 
preferable to those m Peshawar. 

The family had to sell most of their per- 
sonal possessions to meet the Afs 52,000 
(£130) cost of the journey to KhanaJ>ad. 
Theu- journey was chos^ otftMly be- 
cause they feared either muj<^aileim re- 
prisals if they ventured into government 
areas or detention by the government if 
their refugee status was discovered. 
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All 18 members of the family arrived 
safely in Khanabad on 21st jui^. They 
now have no money, no oxen and the 
family house is damaged and in need of 
repair. The six sons though have found 
work as labourers planting rice and they 
will soon be able to farm their own 8 
jeribs of land wheii die Sl^i^t^^ leaves 
in October. 

T%e Taza Guls are wot alone in returning 
to their vill^; they told the Afgteinaid 
field team that they knew of several other 
families who were following behind 
having made the decision to return. Of 
©^iM^e-ifis is ^iofle family's story: it 
<5ioes not indi«»le thii tte 5s«iiilion or 
more Afghan refugees in Pakistan and 
fran are all about to return at once. It does 
indicate however that rural reconstruc- 
tion projecfis of the kind initiated by 
Afghanaid at Kohna Kala do have the 
potential to attract refugees back home. 
After 6 years in exile the Taza Gul family 
has at last come home. 

Aqueduct, Kohna Kala, Sept '89 
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Watan Party's 



Manifesto 



ConfiinLed. the Second Congress of the Party- 
Kabul, Sairataii. 1369 H.S. (Juike, 1990): 

MEMO 

In this manifesto the following expressions stand 

for: 

— Party: "Watan Party" 

— Central Council: "Central Council oif Watan 

Party". 

— Provincial Organizations: Provincial Party 
organizations and their equivalent 

— Local Ore°ajpzatioits; City, Precinct and 
district argai]^zation& 

— Party's local council: ^aJety's*' city, preclftet 
and district councils: 

INTRODUCTION 

! 

With the name of God, the most merciful, the 
most beneficent. 

The Watan Party is a socio-political organizat- 
ion which has been founded, and opeiates, an ^e 
basis of voluntary union of its members. 

The party considers achie^'ing enduring ^aad 
natioa'Wide peace, defending independence, Nat- 
ional soverdf^ty aofl terH^torial integrity of the 
country, saveguarding and strengthening naitonal 
unity, rehabilitation of Afghanistan, socio-econom- 
ic development and ensuring justice of its significan- 
tly major task and strives toward ererfurther en- 
suring of the unity of national and patriotic forces 
and all p^imM M^ai^^smi 

The party is a consistant defender of jjeople's 
interest and unites peaceful, patriotic, national, de- 
mocrat and progressive elements. 

The party and all its organizations function in 
accordance with the injunctions of the sacred relig- 
ion of Islam, constitution and other laws of the Re- 
public of Afghanistan. 

The party organizes its internal life on the prin- 
ciples and standards of this manifesto for the realiz- 
,ation of its programined objectives and earr«iit/|»l- 
I lev line. 

Membership in the 
party, Obligations and 
Rights of its Members: 

■ .Article 1: 

.\ny subject of the Republic of Afghanistan, 
who has reached at the age eiglfteen and shall stru- 
ggle for the realization of the national reconciliation 
policy, ensuring peace, rehabilitation of the country, 
justice, democracy, progress and protection of nat- 
ional unity and shall observe the accepted tradit- 
ions of people, can obtain the membership of the 
party. 

The party member can not be simultaneously, 
the member of other party, as well. The member of 
the party can join to the membership of those 
organizations whose objectives are not against 'ft^ 
party interest if the higher party authority agrees. 

Article 2: 

Acceptance to the party membership is mater- 
ialized tltf^ugh party conmiittee individually: 

CoU^ve acceptance to: the party meaSej^hip 
can only he accompldsheds by the approval of the 
party executive board. 

The method for soee^tafl#fe of a ^^ffkmt *1tttf ' 
distribution of meiribership «»#d is specif i«d by the 
work procedure of the certtraT council. 



Article 3: 

Those citizens of the country who support the 
policy of the party but they are not stiJO, jf.ep8ped to 
accept its membership can be attrac4^-l0"»e^'groap 
of sym.pathizers. The method of achivity of sympatb- 
irer's ■groups and conditions for its membership Is 
specified by the Instruction manual of the central 
council. 

Article 4: 

The party member is obliged to: 

— Participate m the realization of national 
reconciliation, defending independence, territoriai 
integrity of the country, and national pride. 

— Obs€r\-e the principles of the party life, 

— Participate in all party measures. 

— Assist the party financially. 

— Strengthen the unity and descipline of the 
party and struggle against all harmful phenomena to 
the party. 

,. - ^?€Jbsei-ve the- sacred religibn of Silam, law, 
mdraf an3' social ifrhaviotir; 

— Raise his le\^el of awareness. 
Article 5: 

The party member has the right to: 

— Participate in the election for all party ranks 
' aiS 'Sn elector or voter. 

— Participate actively in the i>arty activities 
and defend his views in debate and assefisment on 

' the party policy and activity. 

— Propound his preqxjsals. objections 
questions to any party authority and seek respon- 
se and explanation. 

— .'Vttend in person, the sessions in which his 
behaviour is assessed to defend himself. 

Organizational ;^tructure: 

Article 6: 

1— All leading party authorities are formed by 
■Section. 

2 — Expulsion of members are carried out by- 
two third votes. 

3 — AH party affairs are organized on the basis 
of colleclive leadefship. Each party aatmtoer is ind- 
•avidually responsible toward the reateation of the 

'adopted decisions and is duty bound to seriously 
observe the party descipline. 

4 — .AH decisaons. excluding the ones, which 
have been anticipated in the manifesto, are taken 
in accordance with the majority vote overtly. 

The decisions are executed uniformly on all 
party members after apiproval. 

5 — The party members can express their views 
through party means, before ihi6 iedsion is taken, 
and can demand the registratios «f tiheiy views in 
the protocol and reassessment of ij« matter or 
sabmit his proposal to iiie M00i firfy Met9V(^, 

6 — The lower party, iijenA>efs and organizat- 
ions can send their views and considerations regard- 
ing the decisions of the higher party authorities to 
tfaose authorities, but that can not impede the exec- 
ution of the decisions. 

Article 7: 

The activity of the party organlzatioins in tbe ar- 
med forces is carried out according to the instruct- 
ions of the cen'ta-al council. 

Tie Highest Party 



Authorities: 



" Article 8: 

The highest party authority is its general asse- 
mbly, consisted of elective representatives of prov- 
incial party conferences and their equivalent org- 
-^anizations. 

The general assembly of the party is convened 
onm i&--^m^f^$m. *&« ixtraordinary session of 
yie psmy_ |i»eral s^sf^My is invited in accordance 
'■mm WSecfeien of ^^{sgntral council or accawiinf 
to the proposal of majority of the party members. 

The general assembly can be authoritatively 
held if two thirds of its elective members are pr- 
esent in the session. 

The number of representatives of the party 
general assembly and the procedure and method 
for elections are determined and specified by th< 
^Sentral council. The work procedure of the genera 
assembly is confirnied at its first session, 

ilztiele 9: 

The general assembly of the party hears an 



evaluates the reports of the central council an 
centa^ supervisory board in the period betw« ' 
the two sessions, and analyze the existing-^L 
ions in the country and formulates the 0^t^. 
ty policy hne in the inte«wl tMi^j^wMSiS 
It approves the manifesto *a4u^&Ek' plan o^ the - 
^ %y and introduces amendments to it oa 
general assenably is prero?at:ve to determine 
nu.mber and elect the full-flegded and^l^rr. 
members of the central council and the membe-s" 
the supen-isorv board "'•emoe.s 
Article 10: 

_ The centra] council can inv;t« the pa.-tv nati 
•^■lae conference to debate on the major ikues 
one party policy in the period between the two r 
TV general assembly. ^ 

T!he procedure for holding n«tion-wide pa. 
conferences is specified by the central council 
Article 11: 

The general assembly of the central ccjnc'' 
6(*veaed, at least, twice in a year. The ex^-ao- 
session of the cen-mi council is he'd on t 
barns of the decisions of the executive board 
according to the proposal of the majority membe 
of the central council. 

Article 12: 

The party central council guides the par 
activities in the period between the ^.vo genei 
sessions, implements the decisions and resolutio 
of the general assembly and Ifad^ the politjcorga 
izaitonal affairs of the co^tttl*. ag^ iSt lie 
organizations. It also supervises training and edu 
atmg of the party cadres, establishes and super 

IMS party newspapers, periodicals and magazines, 
also organises and looks after party financial affai 

^ wts up personnel aparatuses "besid^ the par 

_^Wal, provincial and local councils. 

jA^tfecIe IP. 

The party central council represents the part 
as regards another political partv and organiaa 
ions mside and outside the country and formuL 
tes the policy of cooperation with them on th 
- .lasis of the national intei^fe itf thfe:' country 

Articled: 

The central council regularly inform the part 
organizations and people of its activities 
Article 15: ' 

The central coundl appoints the editor-in-chief 
of the central publications. 
Article 16: 

The central council elects, from amoni 
the full-fledged and alternate members of the exec 
utive board, the president and his deputies 
Article 17: 

The executive board of the party guides anc 
organizes all activities and party affairs in the per- 
iod between general assemblies of the centra." 
council. 

Article 18: 

In the period between the sessions of the exe- 
cutive board, the department of the executive 
board, carrys out the current affairs of the party 
as a permanent active organ. 

Ardcle 19: 

The Central council establishes or abolishes de- 
partments and permanent and temporary eomn> 
iasions for organizing affairs, realizations of the 
party decisions and supervising their executions. 

The central council approves regulation for 
Article 20: 

The central council, in case of necessity can 
accept to include, with two third votes n^^i^e^ 
ers from among the most outstanding party mem- 
bers in its composition. 

Article 21: 

The central council can put forward the drafts 
of the party documents to a general debate 
Article 22: 

The central supervisory board elects the presid- 
ent and deputy presidents from among its mem- 
bers. The central supervisory board is responsible 
against the general assembly of the party and 
reports to it. 

Then central supervisory board v^-Utlgmi 
assess the quality of execution cf tile ' I^^Ba«- 
ncial and administrative activity of the oarty 
iMtitutions and administrattom. 

Rfovlncial and local supervisory board elect 
from among themselves the president and deputy 
presidents. They are responsible against relevant 
organizational conferences and report to tiwm. 
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The central supervisory board and loc^ and 
provincial party supervisory board have indepeik- 
deoce in ta^ng d«cisi<Mi on their activities. 



^Gtt^ mm Provincial 
Party Organizations. 

Article 23: - 

The local and provincial partv organizations 
carry out their tasks in accordance with the work 
prograrone ^(i. manifesto of the partv a-d carrv- 
out and pubiicises the party programme of actio- 
and manifesto. They implement the decisions and 
• instructions of the central council and other lea- 
ding party authorities in their concerned areas and 
work for raising the prestige and credibilitj- of the 

party m localities and strengtli«mnf its relations 

with people. 

Article 24: 

. t . H^^} f Pi^WiM^al part:^ Organizations can 
t&U dedsioni-i«-!^WW3aoemed areas of activity 
provided that their decisions are not incompatible 
with the party work plan, manifesto and its current 
jwiicy. 

Article 25: 

The lighest authority of the partv local and 
provinaal organizations are their conference wh- 
ich are held once in two years. ■ ■ 

Ixtaordinary conferences can be held on the 
baas of the de^pn of higher councUs or according 
•to the request'-cf -the Majority vote of the relevant 
■ organization. 

Article 26: 

Elections of representatives for the conferences 
of o^t.nct,:^ecinct and city organizations (with- 
-o-^-*feSioit«f districts) axe earned out throush 
general session of the concerned organizations. . 

In the said conferences, the representatives are 
e.ected for the conferences of citv and provincial 
organizations. 

The norm for representing in the aforeiaM cob- 
ferences is determined by the central council or 
by tne authority to whom the competency has b^ 
submitted. 

Article Z7; 

The «iaaoriti«is and obligations of the party 
local and pro\'incial conferences are: 

1— Listening to, debate and confirmation o*' 
the report of the party and concerned supervisory 
board and evaluation of their activities. 

2— Taking decision on the issues and the 
affairs of the concerned organization. 

3— Election of the members of the cOttficils atsa 
concerned party supervisory board. 

4— Election of the representatives for the 
general assembly and conferences, !^ t^.,. Wghfr 
authorities. :i • .-. 

^^^^Wdisl and provincial party councils lead 
their relevant activities in the party organizations 
between two conferences and implement the decis- 
ions and resolutions of the higher party authorities. 
Article 29: 

The provincial and local councils of the party, 
elect the executive board, president and his deputies 
for a period of two years ibom mxmg its menBiyvn. 

The president and deputy presidents otf the 
provincial council should, at least, have tihree yeacs 
background in the party and the president and 
deputy presidents of the local party councils sh- 
ould have at Ifeii^ two yeass feftckground in the 
party. 

Article 30: 

The general assembly of the local and provin- 
cial party councils are at least held twice a year. 
The extraordinary sessions of the local and 
provincial councils of the party can be held on the 
basis of the decisions of the executive iesi^as or 
IM«pa«sS' »f-^th* isiajority members ol#ie^«Mil asd 
provincial councils. 

Artic!l«31: 

The executive board guides the president and 
deputy presidents, execution of relevant decisions 
of the council and of the higher organs. It supervises 
the precise implementation of the decisions and 
ensures the joint work of the council members. In 
the executive board the president and deputy pres- 
idents are responsible for the party's council and 
are responsible against the council. 



The party organizations map out and publi- 
cise their elective programmes. They introduce pa- 
rty members as candidates in the elective organs 
and assist them in organizational work and in 
electeons, campaigns. • ^ ' • ' 

Article 33r 

In the Jirgahs, parliament, congresses, confer- 
ences and social organizations in the party's local 

and provincial councils a party group can be estab- 
lished if, at least, there exist three party members 
according to the decision of the central council 
Article 34: 

The party considers the social organizations of 
the Republic of Afghanistan as one of the major 
foundations of realization of democracy and streng- 
thening of links with people and lays its relations 
with them on the basis of understanding and mutual 
respect, observing organizational independence of 
these organizations and united struggle for the reali- 
zation of common objectives. 

The party and social organizations of the coun- 
try implement hormonized measures for defending 
and ensuring classic, professional interests, work- 
ers, go\'eniment employees intelligentsia peasants, 
Ulema. clergymen, traders and private entrepre- 
neurs, craftsmen, wopsa, yetjths and other social 
strata. 

Party Zones the Basis 
of the Party Structure: 

Article 35: 

, , , The basis of the party structure is the parfy 
zones which in case of presence of at least, three 
party members can be created in a place. 

For women who are party members separate 
party committees can be set up. 

Article 36: 

If there is, at least, three party committees in 
a place for harmonization of their activities, work 
dbpmittft^g M -established; otherwise, the party 
fK*l> («^i665 atts joined- to ihe rmsrest wotkine 
■'eBBSJBitrtee. ■ 
, Article 37: 

The higher authorities, assist the party in carr- 
ying out their independent activities. The quality 
of organization and acti-vities of zones and work 
committees is specified in accordance with the 
instruction of the central council. 
Article 38: 

The party zone functions in the ^re^ <4 M6<, 
activity in acc-iaMance Wth the weflr pftn Iftf ^5M- ' 
ifesto of the party. The party zone is a linking 
ring of the leading party authorities with the 
party members and the linking ring of the party 
with the people. 

The party zone is assigned to attract ever- 
increasing number of members and sympathizers to 
the party to participate in political and organiz- 
ational activity of the party, publicise the party 
policy among the people and to inform the leading 
party authorities from people's views, to assist in 
: 'SWilinf t&t ftjieral pc^itical awareness of th« ^prtjf 
memb^ to participate in propagating the party's 
ublieaft»s and to collect the membership fees of 
the party- members. 

RcWtfrd and Puiiishraent: 

The party members are rewarded and punished 
in view of their approaches with the principles and 
norms of the party and of execution of the party 
assignments in accordance with a separate instruct- ' 
ion of the Central Coundl. 

Financial Affairs and 
Party's Properties: 

The expenditure of the party and its related 
oi^aufeations from income source of the partv incl- 
udes the following: ^ 

Membership fees, enrollment fee, sale of party 
publications, incomes of party" properties and 
aonus payments of party members and people 

The way of utilizing the party's income is spec- 
ified, according to 1ihe instrucfion of the central 
council. 

Article 40: 

The amount of memersbip and enrollment fees 
and the method of payment are fixed according to 
the instruction of the central council. 
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iiie text or the Law 
of the political Mrties 
vUch has b«en - Mgned 
on the basis of the decree 
No. 183 dated 25.5.1369 
H.S. by Honourable Na- 
jibuUah, the Piesident 
M the Rep^lic of Af^- 
anistan. 

FVst Chapter 
Gcnend Decrees 
Artieie One: 

, In pursuance of the 
fifth article of the Const- 
itution of the Bepublic 
of Afghanistan this law 
has been laid out for the • 
establishment, method 
of activity, rights and 
obligations of the politi- 
cal parties in the 
blic of Afghanistan. 

The ba^ of political 
system in the Republic of 
Afghanistan is founded 
on the plurality of polit- 
ical parties. 

Arttde tfane: 

The political parties in 
the Republic of Al|^an- 
istan can be established 
in accordance with ibe 
orders of this law provid- 
ed that their platforms, 
charter and activities 
are not apposed to the 
provisions of the constitu- 
tion and the laws of 
the country. 

Article four: 

'The establishments and 
^nfncial souices of the 
political parties cfn not 
be concealed. 

Arttde jSfie: 

1. Obtaining member- x 
ship of . the political part* 

ies is voluntary. 

2. The subjects of the 
Republic of Afghanistan 
who have completed the 
•ge of ei^teen Bie elig- 
ible, as per the decrees 
of this law, for member- 
ship of ^tlcal ^r- , 
ties. 

3. A judge and attorn- 
ey cannot be a member 
of a political party when 
he is on the Job. 

Al4M|ei»K: 

A person cannot sinv 
uitaneously obtain the 
membership of more th- 
an one political party. 

Artlele sevea: 

1. The central offices 
of the political parties 
shall be in the canital of 

the Republic of M0s^m>- 
istan. 

2. "nie state is obliged 
to ensure security and 
safety of the offices of 
the political partiei. 

Article Eight: 



Cont. on next page 
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KABUL TIMES 



211618 coupon! distributed to state eptplejee* 



211618 coupons have 
been distributed to the 
state eimf>]oy!ee6 of which 
46438 to bachelors and 
il65ie0 to married by 
the food procurement 
department in the last 
five months of the cu- 
rrent Afghan year. 

The primary goods in- 
cluding edible oil, flour, 
salt, match iboxes, rice and 
some consumer goods 
aire disfeibuted through 
296 couipon outlets, 

In aogpi:(^|uqce with the 
resolutton of the council 
of ministers, two cou- 
pon items, i.e. edible oil 
and flour are distribu- 
ted free of charge to 
the coupon holders. 

Needless to say, it is 
a boon of the goivemm- 
ent to the state employ- 
ees. 



Saying the above to 
the reporter of daily Ka- 
bul Times, M. Kialib Ta- 
kin, president of the fo- 
od procunenient depart- 
ment, f#lher added: 

Owing to the bitter 
expeniences we bad du- 
ring the y#w» IBIf and 
1368 HS, regarding th^ 
shortage of primary go- 
ods in the coupon toit- 
lets, we adopted meas- 
ures for the transpor- 
tation of primary com- 
modities from *he {wrts 
of the coUhifrjr . to , 
Kabul city. Of /Wirtirse, 
we deem it nel^lllW^ry to 
extend our -HiMMi:^ to 
the all-sided cooperation 
of the transi^Mtation in- 
stitutiotis in this conne- 
ction who didn't spare 
a'ny effort in achieving 
this very foal; ■ ^ 




M. Kaidh Takfa 

We can confidentely 
«ay that have enou- 
gh quantity of foodst- 
uffis in otkr warehouses, 
he added. 



• Speaking about the 
daily distriibution tdlf co- 
upon items tojlife cou- 
)gpn holdeons, the presi- 
dent of the food pro- 
curement depfcrtroent sa- 
id: . _ y., ... 

W« h^ve considerable 
quantity of edible oil, 
salt, match boxes etc 
at tile coupon outlets 
which are rt-fularly di- 
stributed to the state 
€inpk)y«te8 but a certain 
quantity of llour is da- 
lly distJfllb«ted by the 
bakery cotnplex to the 
ctoupon outlets which 
can not meet the dem- 
ands of the o<kit>on ho- 
lders. We are very mu- 
ch sure that this defi- 
ciency would be tackigt , 
as SOO& as 'yesaible. 
, CNriag ^ econatnic 



probleiQs wUdi 
ate enii>lqyees, afeii^Med 
•to, tiie i^verttm^ 
sidlzes the co^poR mat- 
erials. To cite an exam- 
ple, the gorvenunent hat 
earniarfeed US $ 101,1 for 
this ye«r to purchase 
f oo<fisrtuff for the coupon 
holders wMch is finaiw 
ced ixom the state bud- 
get, he maintained. 

To further facilitate 
the distribution of co- 
upon items, the presid- 
ent laid, we have <^ned 
cotJ(i6n - outlets in state 
institut^^. far as 

I think ^that a great 
help' t6'i!tfae Mate emp- 

and llt*<^e l^yest po-- 
aslble time olitiin m- ' 
ei? Hems. 
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P^^ctlj, significant f aetor in 

social life 



Poem and poetry have 
long back history in our 
ancient land. 



It is the rhythmical di- 
scourse of poem 
which gives plea- 
sant tidings tc the human 
soul and spirit. If the po- 
em does not improvise to 
comrron language, 
it would not 
sound as poem. If a 
poet wants tu describe a 
tree in his piece of |>oem 
and if he is not able to di-^ 
scribe any thing else exce- 
pt its branches, leaves, ro- 
ots and its fruit, it can 
be very difficult to call 
him poet If he lff«^- at 
the tree as of the same ou- 
tlook a common man can 
see arifd describe it, he has 
played with words. In oth- 
er words if a piece of poem \ 
is void of metaphor and 
symbolism that is not a 
poem, it is better to call 
it an article Saying the 
above to the Kabul Times 
correspondent. Afser Rah- 
bin one of the prominent 
poets and pemmen of the 



country who is currently 
head of the section for 
Stance and culture of Sa- 
bawon Magazine, 
he further added: 
"Prior to %e admfit^lf' to 
school, I learnt reading 
and writing and was aqua- 
inted with the rhythrtif^l* 
poetrv works of Haf iz Sh- 



erazi. To be very frank, I 
lost myself in his poetical 
passions and animated. 
Later on I began reading 
works of other welknown 
feeH o? the region, he 
reiterated. 
I composed my first poe- 

first poetical works "Line 




Aflsar BaiiMa 



of Distance" was publish- 
ed in 1367 HS. by the Wr- 
iters' AssociatiQii of Afgh- 
anistan. 

I should say, he added, 
"I have also other poetic 
collections:" The "Evening 
Melody,", "Unknown sold- 
ier". I hope they will be 
published in the near fut- 
ure. 

Bom in 1337 HS in one 
W^^e villages of Bagram 
district, Kabul ] province. 
Afsar Rahbin received his 
BA from industry mana- 
gement institute. He has 
obtained membership of 
the Writers' Asspciation of 
Afghanistan. 

A part from pofe^ry, he 
has many irtistic articles 
to his credit. "One of my 
greatest desires in life 
not been materialized so 
far, is to travel to all noo- 
ks and comers of the glo- 
be in order to be familiar- 
ized with artistic works of 
the writers and reflect my 
impressions in my poe- 
ms. Afcar Rahbin mai- 
ntained. 

??EPTEIHBER, 16, WHk 



POLITICAL PARTIES 
LAW - cont. from 

'^Hie political parties 
are obliged to observe 
and respect the holy 
religion of Islam and 
religious, national, hist- 
• oric and cultural tradit- 
.MJftf in the f^ntry. 

Article Nine: 

The political parties 
are obliged to adjust ttie 
platform, and charter of 
the political parties acc- 
ording to the following 
principles: 

1. Defending the ind- 
ependence, national so- 
veriegnty. territorial in- 
'tegrity. social and eraao- 

mic growth of the coun- 
try. 

2. Avoidance of arm- 
ed struggle against state 
sovereignty and other 
political parties. 

3. Paying attention ' 
to ensuring nation-wide 
peace in the country, de- 
fending world peace thr- 
ough non-pursuit of war- 
like objectives. 

Cont. on p. 33 
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Filni of "love epics'' applauded 



, Directed by Wng. Lattf 
one of the prominent 
film directors of the 
country, "Hamasa-e-Es- 
hq" (love epics) film 
has of late been screened 
iti the movies of the 
country which was war- 
mly welcomed by the 
spectators. Eng. Latif has 
written its scenario on the 
bai^'- ctf AlKiullah Shad- 
an's story. The music 
of the film is directed 
by Gule Sorkh artistic 
troupe and the came- 
ra man of the film is 
WflJIidullah EuiuM|. 

I^e main characters 
of the film are: Afisad- 
\illah Arana, Nemat Ar- 
esh, Wali Talash, Sab- 
era, Yasamin Yarmal, 
Qader Faroq and Sabor 
Tofan. 

The story of the film 
htt a long history in 
our country. The mess- 
age of the scenario is 
the intenul selfishness 
of the ^nuioi 

In ^e fiim two main 
characters are playing 
Buzkaehi, each one end- 
eavouring to have the 
superiority against the 
other and to stand in 
the first position. The 
competition of these two 
Buzkashi champions gi- 



Ticwers 



v«s rise t& ^eir greed 
of taking revenge upon 
each other. The son and 
daughter of these riv- 
als fall in love with ea- 
ch other. Inspite of all 
d«Eifers. tfeosea^misig ^- 



em, they are decisive 
to marry each other. 

Although the film has 
tragic ending, the love 
story of Hbeae two lov- 
ers remains eternal and 
the story spreads thro- 




ti^ut the region. 

With all the technical 
problems, faced by the 

untry, "Hamasa-e-Eshq" 
could be called one of 
^e Bln^- produ- 

ced here so far. This 
film inspires one wi^ 
the hope that the Afgh- 
an fihns industry is 
'''"Trteadily growing up. 

"Hamasa-e-Eshq" love 
has been screened in 
a typical Afghani fashion 
with all its modesty, 
shyaen and li»uty, wh- 
ich de o erve t attoxHon^ 



POLITICAL PARTIES 
LAW - contiaued 

4. N"* ' 

... new coloniali- 
sm, Zionism, apartheid 
and fasetem. 

5. Observing the world 
declaration of human 
rights, the principle of 
mutual co-ejcistence, fr- 
lendsiftp Itnd'' ew^pwwrtien 
with the all people of 
the world, supporting 
the policy 4gf «wi-ali|^m* 
ent. * 

6. (%servance of the 
Laws of the Republic of 
Afghanistan. 




The music of the film 
is fully in imison as it is 
beautifully played, resou- 
i^lng tiM mdod^ of NoTt- 
hem iMit of the country. 
It actually fasciiMites th- 
ose who arie in love 
with that local, i^ie 
of music. 

Hht shooting and 
production ol tiie film 
took two yean witii 
tiie total oqiendit'ire 
(A M» 4 million. 

The dialogues of the 
film fa«v<e fiui faarmony 
^ tiiiiit of tile 
film whidi has been 
dtM>cd in foreign lanu- 
afoi io^mmmmtA. 

9/12 



Farhad Darya best 
singer of the jear 




Farhad Gkgrya 



8/9 



Young and talented Fa- 
rhad Darya got the diplo- 
ma of the Singer of the 
Year afte^ the results of 
a concour launched by the 
Weekly of 'Darafshi4Jaw- 
anan, organ of /thae DYO A. 
CC were announced yest- 
erday in a function in 
the hall of-lnteftjontment- 
al hotel. 

Four other young vocal- 
ists- Wajiha Rastagar. Wa- 
hid Saberi, Assad Badea 
and iNaghma- were lec- 
ognized as the Beloved 
Singers. 

Function was furthei 
enlivened as the Best Si- 
nger staged a concert qu- 
enching the thirst of hit 
'fans. He was received wi- 
th frequent outbursts ot 
applauses. 



AFGHAN. 
NOVELS 
PUBLISHED 

KABUL, AUG, 25. (BIA) 
The first collection of 
novels from the contemp- 
orary Wriiters of Afgha- 
nistan in English Langu- 
age was pM-blished by Wr- 
iters Association of Afgh- 
afnirtan. 



This ooUedaon has be- 
en translated from Dari 
and Pashtu languages in 
English and has 18 short 
nonrels and has 

been published 
at a volume of 3000 boo- 
ks in 183 |>age6 in gover- 
nment printing press by 
the financial assistance of 
UIIESCKI. 

mimm as, UM. 
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Artiide 

1— Tine platftlha) o£ 
the political party can- 
not be organized on ttie 
basis ci prejudice arid 
tendency to ethnic, trib- 
al, local and nationality 
supi^<Hity. 

2 — The name, symbol 
and slogan of the politi- 
cal party can «e* *te em^ 
fined to. any single eth- 
nic, tribal and local .cha- 
racteristics. 

Article Eleren: 

Tbit political parties 
have equal rights and 
obligations against the 
law. 

SECOND CHAPTER: 
BrtaWMimmt. lUghts 
ObUiratkms and Dissol- 
ntioa of Political Parties: 
Articte twdve: 
The citi^rJi .qi^l^e Re- 
public of A^tnittan 
have the right of establi- 
siiing a political party as 
per the orders of the 
Constitutions and of this 
law. 

Article thirtecs: 

1— The political party 
cannot be established 
without less than 50 per- 
sons. 

2 — The group of foun- 
ders who apply, for the 
esftablishment tA politi- 
cal party can not be lew 
than 30 persons. 

Article Fourteat: 

1— The application Ux 
the establishment of po- 
litical party shall be ass- 
essed together with its 
draft of platform and 
charter by the hi#i cou^ 
ncil of the fiip7««i im- 
rt. 

2— The high council 
of the Supreme Court 
is obliged to take a dec- 
ision within a month ab- 
out approval or reject- 
ion of the application, 
recorded in item numb- 
er one of this article. 

3 — The high council of 
the Supreme Court can 
reject the application for 
estafaliahnneiTt of a polite 
ical party, whicii ate 
not presented according 
to the decreas of this 

Cont. on next page 



BBPl presents useful and 



"The Baihaqi Book I*r- 
ocurement Institute serv- 
es the countrymen throu- 
gh its thirty-one booik sa- 
les outlets in the centre 
and provinces. Based on 
ti*^ gui'Miwes of eompet- 
ent authorities and in an 
effort to further deepen 
the policy of national rec- 
onciliation m the country, 
the Baihaqi Institute^ 
halted sales ot wrti^^lSm- 
rical-political books and 
collected Dhem from its 
ouilets thirough^t ^ 
country. 

At present almost nine- 
ty-five percent of books 
procured by the Institute 
are dealing with religious 
and cultural and social 
subjects whdch are in 
great demand by the peo- 
ple' and fully meet peo- 
ple's requirements. The 
Institute also places at 
the disposal of readers bo- 
oks which have professio- 
nal aspects and are ne- 
%y the scholars and 
researchers to* raise their 
standards of knowledge.'" 

Stating this to the KT 
l>tp@rter Mohainmad Az- 
irti Shahbal, president 
pf the (BBPl) said that 
j^efore procuring books 
froffii abroad; «€' »l»«qi 



readable bo^ks 



Institute considers the 
real requirements of 
4ihe country's training 
and educational institutio- 
ns, however this institu- 
te has no obligation to 
sell the books, published 
by Ifce domestic publica- 
tions organs as they pos- 
sess their own publicat- 
'ion plan. And, in case th- 
ey refer to the institute 
their produced works 
are placed on sale by the 
Baihaqi outlets against 
twenty percent comoniss- 
■ ion. 

Shialhbal added that th- 
ough the Baihaqi Instit- 
ute is basically a comm- 
ercial Institute, but it 
does not resort to procu- 
rement or sale of books 
in contravention to the 
state's ipolicy and the 
traditions of the people 
of the country. *^ 

He added that before 
ordering books abr- 
ihe institttte prepar- 
es a list of books required 
,by the country's training 




A. Aidtm StiaiilNa. 

tions and altet receiving 
Uie agreewient of the 
com|>€tent organs it or- 
ders its requirement to 
the All.«ov1et Book Inst- 
itute. 

Elaborating on the fi- 
nancial position of the In- 
stitute, Shahbal said th- 
at annually a sum of mo- 
ney is being allocated to 
the insaitute from the 
state budget which is 
•spent on procurement of 



books from abroad. The 
Institute also has some 
income from the 20 perce- 
nt commifision it receives 
from the sale of bodies 
through its outlete in the 
centre and provinces wh- 
ich is transferred to *liSlliS 
state tceasury. 

The BBiPI has a long- 
stand cooperation agr- 
eement with the 
AU-Soviet Book In- 
stitute, supplying tim- 
ely the Institute with 
needed books. 

Shahbal added that 
during the past years the 
Baihaqi Institute has pr- 
ocured considerable nu- 
mber of books on liter- 
ature, culture, arts, .tech- 
nology, nature and histor- 
ical sciences to meet 
the requirements ol the 
country's training and 
educational organs. Mor- 
eover, it oollecte a huge 
number of domestic pr- 
oduced books and sold th- 
em partially through its 
outlets in the centre and 
provinces, but in tfie rece- 
nt past the insl^tute is 



faced with problems that 
emanates from the low 
quality of local fxrinted 
books and books j^^if&ta^ 
from abroad. 

For instance, the 
((BBiPI) in J348 sold bo- 
oks (with a circulation of 
170627 with the total 
cost of Afs. 4,506,819 thr- 
ough its outlets in ih^ 
country while it could not 
fulfill its planned targe- 
ts in the year 1368 in this 
respect, faciiig the instit- 
ute with a^ite fhwncial 
probleme. 

Estsfclished m « small 
department for publish- 
ing books within the 
organisational framework 
of the State Printing Pr- 
ess, in 1348, the Baihaqi 
Book 'Procurement Inst- 
itute has undergone »ev- 
eral changes, since 'ts 
inception. In 1357 it em- 
erged as a state enterpri- 
se within the framework 
of the Ministry of Info]> 
mation and Cvdture and 
now it functions as the 
main institute for procu- 
rement of books Mid ma- 
gazines as a second adm- 
inistrative venit of the 
ministry. •' 
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law, in a period of one 
month wxtiii, " " * 

rossoTii 



' The political party af- 
ter getting permission 
ol etsaWishment, is obli- 
ged to present its platfo- 
rm within a month • for 
registration to the secr- 
etariat of tiy >itfbi cwm> 
dl <]| Ibe SoiiwM'^t^jP^ 
urt. 



The pol^da pvty s^ 
arts its activity after re^ 
-gistering its platform in 
the secretariate of the 
Hi^ Council of the Su- 
preme Court. 
Arttde Sevorteeti: 
The procedure of est- 
ablishing, recording and 
dissolving of a political 
party is organized by a.- 
specific regulation. 
Article Elgiiteen: 
The political party ,!iaa 
the following rights: 

1~ Miependtmt poli- 
tical activity. 

2 — Temporary or per- 
manently political unity 
with other political par- 
ties. 



3 — Free and open ex- 
pression of views, writ- 
ten or vocal, regarding 
political, social, econom- 
ic and cultural issues of 
the country as per the 
decrees of the law. 

4 — Establishment of 
independcM publishing 
organ by using the press 
in the coimtry at the ex- 
pense of the political pa- 
rty and according to the 
decrees of the law. 

5 — &cecution of other 
rights, according to the 
objectives and obligat- 
ions, recorded in the pl- 
atform of the political 
party, in conformity 

th the laws of the Repu- 
blic of Afghanistan. 

Arttelc SbMBteeai 

Tht political party 

has the It^Wing dblif 

ations: 

, 1 — Observance of the 
"decrees of ttu| constitut- 
idn and the" la»i^4ir 
Republic of Afghanis- 
tan. 

~2— < Pr e sei ^^Pn '' '--^^ 



Information on amendn)- 
ents of the piatf o- 
rm and charter of the 
political party to the 
supreme oquz1_ within 
t«n dajics.aftsi^ its ameoi 
diiieiita. 

3 — Avoidance of hum- 
iliation, insult, intl- 
nddatlMi, threat and eo- 
mxoia^oA of acts coon-^ 
tar to the pubilc norm 
ag^BSt otiMr politieal 
pirttei and tiwir imm- 



. The political party wn- 
ich is founded on the 
basis of trie 'decrees ei 
this law can not be 
dissolved without legal 
ground and the order of 
authoritative court. 

CHAPTER THRiaS: 

Final Decrees 
Artlde Twenty One: 
In case the application 
for establishment Of a 
political party is not 
approved due to the ex- 
istMKe le|pl' mmsA^- 



es, a new application can 
be submitted after rem- 
oval of legal obstacles as 
per the decrees of this 
law after the expiration 
of a period of one year. 

Artlele Twenty Two: 

• 1— The representatives 
of the founders' group of 
political party during the 
assessment of the issue 
of establishment of the 
political party and its 
registering in the Supre- 
me Court have the right 
of attending the relevant 
session and |»esent necess- 
ary explanations. 

2 — The leaders of the 
political party have the 
right to participate in the 
relevant session during 
the issue of evaluation of 
dissolving the political 
party in the Supreme Co- 
xirt and of expressing th- 
eir reasons. 

Artlele Ifewenty Thtte: 
This law shall be 
enforced after signat^ 
and piA>lished in offi( 



■ 2— With the enforceme- 
nt of this law. the decree 
No. 123 dated 11.4.66 H:S. 
of the Presidium of the 
Revol utiona ry Council 
of tbe.RDPA on the appr- 
oval of the Law of Politi- 
cal Parttes and the law. 
jmUidicd; in the official 
gazettl, ib. 621 dated 
8.4J6 B.S and resolution 
Mb. 13 date4.28.12.66 of the 
Revolutionary Council of 
the ILA. legaxding, the 
amendments to the law 
of political party, publis- 
hed in oftldal gazette Na 
666, dated Sl^.67 H£ are 
abragatvd. 

SEFTEBiIBEB II. Itfi. 
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AIC ACTIVITIES BRIEFED 



The, Aighan InsuraxK^ 

Company (AJC) has be- 
en at the service of om 

compatriota as a power- 
ful financiiil guarantor 

since ite tttamii^ment. 
The company has assist- 
ed individuals, private 
and state-run sectors in 

insurance, counting for 
about Afs. 293 million in 
total firom tWl up to tiM 
end of 1368. The said sum 
of money was paid in 
terms <si Imt 1^ tt^ mmr 
pany to the insured ind- 
ividuals and institutions. 

Mohammad Yosuf 
Deen, president of the 
AIC said to the KT corr- 
espondent in an intervi- 
ew: The objctive for set- 
ting-up A^te the 
country was associated 

with the aim at prevent- 
ing the out flow of lore- 
^ign currency from Ai^- 
anistan. Tht policy of the 
Afghan insurteioe comp- 
any is also turning ar- 
ound this matter. For the 
ai^ievtc^t 1^ vttry 
objective it requtres to 

strengti^ and . devdop 
to the «ztent posnble Hie 
domestic markets in ord- 
er to insure the operati- 
ons which 1^ considered 
as a co^iiiir in the dev- 
elopment process of the 
national economy. 

He went on to say that 
the company had started 
functioning with the ini- 
tial capital of Afs. 15 mi- 
llion with cooperation of 
one foreign stock holder 
and 19 private ones as 
well as 12 stock holders 
from state and mixed 1»* 
stitutions. 

According to the Inv- 
estment Law of the th- 
en Ministry of Commer- 
ce the company was esta- 
blished with 49% of the 



investment contributed 
from the guaranteed sto- 
ck of an !l^glish compa- 
ny and 51% of the invest- 
ment was paid by Instit- 
utions and individuals of 
the Af^n side. Thus in 
the year 1353 the stock 
Of the Britishers was pu- 
relwsed by the state and 
the company totally be- 
came the property of the 
Afghan »de. In 1358, aU 
the private stodEs were 
purchased by the state 
and the company was na- 
tionalized. Since 1359. 
the capital of the comp- 



any was raised for three 
times as a consequence of 
the positive activity of 
the company. For inst- 
ance, the company's ca- 
pillU WM raised from 
Ail. IS ml^on to Afs. 75 
million at the start. Lat- 
er on in 1363, it was rais- 
ed from Afs. TO xnUUon 
to Afs. 175 and in 1368 to 
Afs. 450 milion. Similar- 
ly iitt i^rt^i^^ cetpHil 
was determined to one 
billion Afghanis in the 
chwter of ^e company. 

•He further said: "The 
ccai^ny is ftmctioning 
as a general insurance. 
The areas of its activities 
are mainly consisted of 
fire insurance, thunder 
insurance, flood insuran- 
ce, as well as insurances 
of earthquake, storm and 
Hurricane flood, explos- 
ions and the other natur- 
al calamities. Accordin- 
gly, the company's insu- 
rance activities ioashide 
theft and robbery of 
goods insurance private 
property storages insur- 
ance (private and state 
properities) cash money 
(kiepi in ta^) tammaiee, 
staff liability insurance, 
eqmty capital insuran- 
ce, circulatizTtt capital 
insurance, accident ins- 
urance loss ensurance, 
collision insurance, wor- 
lunen's compensation in- 
surance, endoment insu- 
rance, workers liability 

insurance, prdvate and 
public liability insuran- 
ce, automobile insurance, 
exported and imported 
commodities insurance 
(transit insurance) com- 
mercial airlines insuran- 
ce, dranestic and interna- 
tional flight insurance 
etc. The Afghan Insuran- 
ce Company had expor- 
ted and imported state 
and private commodities 
at a total value of Afs. 
609 billion and US $ 707 
in insurance. Its income 
amounts to Afs. 135.8 mi- 
llion during the year un- 
der study. Likewise, in 
aviation activity 13 air- 
planes of the Aryana 

Afghan Airlines Were 
insured for a total sum 
of 3.4 billion dollars. 
The company* s interest 
counts for $ 3.4 nrvillion. 

He said : As far as the 
lire insurance is conce- 
rned the goods and prop- 
erties of private and st- 



ate sectors bave been in- 
sured as a total volume of 
Afs 13.96 billions, coun»- 
ng for Afs 90.64 m3}lil»t)S 

of income. For instan- 
ce, in the accident and 
automobile insurance se- 
ction the life. property 
and properties of priva- 
te and state Institutions 
were insured at a total 
value of Afs 1,473 billion 
which its incomes amo- 
unts to Afe. 32.53 billion. 

The company has paid 
292. 63 million as 
loss to the private and 
state sectors as well as 
iMviduate since 1^7 to 
1368 Therefore, the co 
mpany has paid a sum 
of Afs. millions as 

loss during the year 1366 
and the first quarter of 
the current year, of whi- 
ch Afs. 30.94 milJions was 
paid for the losses, caus- 
ed by fires and explosio- 
ns and Afs 5.04 million 
for the losses caused by 
car accidents. 

It is noteworthy that 
the huge sums of money 
which has been paid sin- 
ce 1357 for the losses of 
commercial goods which 
caught fire in the ship 
in the Indian ocean, bec- 
ause it was previotwly in- 
sured by the company. 

Consequently. 130172 Si- 
TVgapori dollars was p^- 
id for the losses of the 
goods on the freighters 
Afs. 7.9 million was pa- 
id to the" Procurement 
a&|itftment which was 
the client of the insur- 
ance and 11514 sterling 
pouncte for settlement of 
the claims. 

Thus up till now A£t>. 
5 million were paid to 
Inter-continental Hotel 
for the fire and unexpec- 
ted accidents excluding 
the Afs 10 million which 
is envisaged to be paid if 
the near future. 

The Afghan Insurance 
Company has direct re- 
lation with five prestigio- 
us companies as well as 
indirect link with hundr- 
ed of other companies. 
We have insurance deali- 
ngs with the following 
companies: 

Soviet Angosorakh. Un- 
ion of Asian Re-insuran- 
ce Company in Bangkok. 
Indian General Insurance 



Company. Arabian Insu- 
rance in Damascus, Lo- 
ndan Inwifsnee etc. 

Moreover, the Afghan 
Insurance Company fun- 
ctions with o^ier comp- 
anies of foreign countries 
as well. Simultoneously. 
it represents twenty com- 
panies for the settlement 
of their insurance claims. 
Thus, the Afghan Insura- 
nce Company is one of 
the stoclc holders of As'- 
an Re-insurance Union 
residing in Bangkok and 
the representative of the 
insuranbe participate in 

the annual general sessi- 
on of the company. As 
the Insurance Company 
is functioning as an ind- 
urer and insures various 

lisks and hazards against 
a fixed premium at the 

same time it carries oil 
its activity as a Re-insur- 
ance 'Conipan\. It has in- 
ternational pi'estige and 

authority. 'Vhe adlvity 
and system of execution 
of the company is fulfill- 
ed in confornnty with 
the International princip- 
les of insurance systetii. 

Therefore, the system ol 
work of this company is 
the same as other forei- 
gn institution. 

He said The Afghan 
Insurance Company has 

67 technical staff, of ad- 
minstrative staff m 

its organizational chart. 

It is also envisaged to 
extend the branches of 
this insurance through 

out the major provinces 
®en%es after a nati- 
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Wrestler 



In India, the Chief of Indian Wrestling Federation 
placed on his head the Ustad's Turban. Despite 
all those honours and f ame, the Ustad never got snotty 
or haughty. Reserved as usual, he attended the 
competitions. He treated with much sympathy his 
students like his sons, TjflFilM sfi^^iteusly obserl^ing 
the req^uired discipline. ' 

Though he remained for '20 years a national 
hero in 100 kg category no one knew his championship 
from his words and behaviour and he pretended to be 
still a novice. 

His students respected him like a father. During 
his career as a wrestler, he trained great many students 
the most outstanding of whom are KhaKfa Fbrafelm, 
Khalifa Faih Mohammad. Asif (Sangkash), Jan Aqa, 
Hazrat, Wahab Khair, Akhtar Panjsheri, Yaqub Gaddi. 
Baryalai, Taj Mohammad, Roheena, Ghulam, Mirwais 
Shah Mahmoud and others. 

It was a deep desire of Ustad that his students 
attain fame and great honours. This hope did come 
true and many of his students reached the siMftit ©f 
fame gnd honour. » ^ . ^> 



Among the laurels of Khalifa Nezam prominent are five 
gold, medals he won in local tournaments, one gold medal 
in India, bfte ctfp^^fwim'ttee'SwIet Unidn and a diploma 
from the Asian Olympiad. That apart, once Khalifa 
Faiz Mohammad recalled that Ustad Nezamuddin 
always advised «Nl?1itudents ©ot to brag and to low?*the 
people who encouraige asd the ##^lers. 



A look at the past shows that wrestling has a very 
long hisfc^ iw t)ur ancient country and possessed 
a paramount place in our past culture. Bearing 
testimony to this are the pages of our classic lite- 
F»twre deaffrig with wrestlrkg iMi ''-'^iSiJiifitei" 
Wi^tlers. 

Among the versatile contemporary wrestlers of our 
cbtiintry jKfc«lifa?.4master) Nezamuddin who passed 
away recently at the age of 75. 

^£)6h A^ian'%«s b©rn in a family of craftsmen. He 
was still -If ^^HftW 1i^fen%e started apprenticeship with 
his father, a coppersmith. In the middle of his 
leens, he dedicated himself to wrestling. Soon, the 
keeft interest and enthusiasm in wrestling overwhelmed 
and he started work-outs under the instruction 
of Khalifa Barat who taught all the important 
i%IMlS and tactics of the sport. By the way. Khalifa 
Barat had been coached by Khalifa .\ziz. known as 
Aziz Zardrang and the latter by Khalifa Ramai, 
a famous wrestler of Kabul. 

Khalifa Nezam was not content with what he was 
coached by Khalifa Barat; he strove with perseverence 
and worked out frequently. Thanks to his diligent 
work and exercises he defeated a famous Indian 
wrestler, Hazar Sang in about less than one minute 
and wo»*Wipfcat'*»««!|J • n, 
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8/31 - NYT - Najibullah, 
on a state visit to In- 
dia, said he didn't see 
himself as a barrier to 
a political solution in 
Afghanistan & that he 
was not prepared to 
give up power . 

9/1 - mQmm^s - The 
USSR will increase foo4 
& fuel assistance to 
Kabul - 230,000 tons of grain & 
110,000 tons of aviation fuel - 
during the current year. The USSR & 
Kabul are discussing the resumption 
of Afghan n'ttutal gas exports, l^lch 
wete cut off aft^r the Sov^iet ttroop 
withdrawal in 19SS. Ifo agreefflcnt has 
been set as to price. 
- The AIG will send 2,000 mujahideen 
to Saudi Arabia to defend Mecca & Ma- 
dina. The mujahideen have condemned 
Iraq's invasion of Kuwait. 

9/3 - KT - Najibullah decreed that 
Abdul Rahim Hatif should take care of 
state affairs while he (Najib) went 
to France for the UN conference on the 
Least Developed Countries. Hatif was 
similarly deputized during Najib 's stay 
in Russia & his recent visit to India. 



mmmmMmmmwmm:- 





9/6 - PT - According to Tehr^.fadio, 
mujahideen commanders in Western Af- 
ghanistan have formed a Coordination 
Committee of Jehad Parties aimed at 
evolving a joint military strategy to 
topple the Kabul regime. Qazi Abdul 



Rahim heads the group whiclx has 19 members, (se© 10/2) . 
- Tass reported that Boris Yeltsin sent an un- 
official delegation to Pakistan to discuss So- 
viet POW repatriation with the mujahideen. A 
visit of mujihideen leaders to the USSR is under 
discussion. Up to 50 Soviets are believed to 
be held by various Afghan groups. 
* Asbury Park Press - 48 drug traffickers, most 
of them Afghan, were hanged in Mashhad, Iran, 
according to the Islamic I^^Ile Stm tp^y'. 
Iranian officials blame Afghanistan & Pakistan 
for the drug problem in Iran. 

9/7 - PT - UN officials say that since 
July 15, the beginning of a 3-month trial 
plan for refugee return, 6,000 families 
have returned to Afghanistaft* lilfdut ^ the 
anticipated number. "The outcome, after 
the expiry of half the period, is not 
much encouraging." * (Related article on p. 14) 

9/8 - BIA - Najibullah told the Least De- 
veloped Countries meeting that Afghani- 
stan's foreign trade deficit is over $530m. 
The gross domestic product of the agri- 
cultural sector has fallen from Afs. 61.9b 
to Afs. 47.3b due to the war & economic 
sanctions imposed on Afghanistan. 

9/12 - PT - Japan is the biggest cash donor 
to Afghan refugees. It gave $60m after the 
UN "Sec 'y '^ett*!'*!-'- appeal in 1988 & also gave 
$105in to tike UN Coordinator's Office for 
HumanifM''ite i 'tconomic Assistance Programs 
for Afghanistan. The aid comes through 3 
channels: direct assistance from the 
gov't; financial & technical support to UN 
organizations; & field assistance to UN 
agencies. Since early 1989, Japanese 
doctors have been working in the Afghan 
gynecological hospital i*tl Peshawar. In 
1989, Japan gave $1057m to UNHCE,-, $10ia to 
thf, Aga KJ^an ' s j^irogra®: l^im t# *he 

World Food Program for Afghan refugees. 

9/15 - Asbury Park Press - Of the 107,000 
refugees f»itted to t!ie,lJt"ltt 1^9, 1,745 
■"cimt' ^frtJiii' Af'^aiftst^. ' ■ 

- BIA - fliif iadambagh poultry project in 
Kabul, built with Bulgarian aid, has "the 
capacity of more than 33,000 & 1,300 laying 
& fraying (sic) chickens. It produces an- 
nually more than 7 . 4m eggs & 245 tons of 
meat . " 

* The periQd hag sitice been exteitded until 
March. 
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9/16 - PT - US Ambas- 
sador to Pakistan Ro- 
bert Oakley, in a speech 
at the Asia Societ 
Washington , said, 
^ anistafi is another 
issue on the agenda 
but one which does 
not appear at present 
as very susceptible to 
meaningful agreem e nt.". 
He "^lif '^he tf^ & 
were hoping to use a 
multilateral approach 
in regional conflicts, 
including Afghanistan. 





ROBERT OAKLEY 



9/16 - BIA - Younous Khalis 
expressed his "severe op- 
position with the idea of 
the rejoining of Gulbuddin 
to the mujahideen's pro- 
visional gov't.'" 

9/19 - BIA -Repair work on 
the Sardar Tapa in Ghazni, 
damaged earlier by a flood, 
began recently. The job 
will cost Afs-. 2m & be 
financed from the state 
development budgets A 
UNESCO adviser was in Kabul 
to evaluate the ROA's Nat'l 
Archive. Another UNESCO group will be sent 
to Kabul to examine & discuss the Nat'l Museum, 
particularly the repair of the Begram ivories. 
- Abdul Karim Shadan was appointed supreme judge 
of the ROA, He had been chairman of the Special 
Nat'l Security Court* 

9/23 - BIA - The July 16 resolution of the Council 
of Mifiisteri' apfjlto^ittg th^ 'regulati&tt- of ' all es- 
tablished political parties wa^ Abolished as being 
unconstitutional. The Supreme Court will ^ approve 
a new regulation (see 9/29 & new law on p. 31). 

Bakhtar cites BBC as saying that the goal of 
Pakistan's army is to bring Gulbuddin closer to 
the other mujahideen groups. 

9/24 - BIA - CA, 60,000 tons of eoal will be dis- 
tributed to over 55,000 Kabul City families this 
winter. Coal dept. head Moh'd Hassan Osman said, 
"Though the total cost of each ton of coal is 
estimated at Afs. 8,5£0, it is sold for ^s. 3,620 
by the gov't to the consumers." The coal is 



mined at the Karkar & Doudkash 
mines in Baghlan Province. 

9/25 - BIA - The Balkh metal 
factory opened a few days ago in 
Mazar-i-Sharif with a capital of 
Afs. 20m & 100 employees. The 
factory will produce furniture & 
other metal products. 

9/26 - BIA - Visitors in Kabul 
included a delegation from the 
Moscow City if^ncil & Felix Eri»a- 
cora, UN Speclai-Mm^^orteut on 
Human Rights in Afghanistan. 

9/27 - BIA - Kabul & Moscow signed 
a protocol establishing the Kabul- 
Moscow Union to promote scientific 
cooperation & exchange of goods. 
Commercial AC.ti'^^ty will be ac- 
celerated & more facilities will 
be provided for private entrepre- 
neurs. 

" An interesting contest between 
Moh'd Din & Saeed, holders of black 
waistbands, was organized. . .here 
today. In the contest which hun- 
■dBei# of ■sptittmssm ' B ''hponWrn " fails 
took part, messages of young sports- 
men were read out. The contest 
ended equally, no one was recog- 
nized as the winner. At the end 
of the contest, which was warmly 
welcomed by the spectators, awards 
& gifts were distributed on the 
contestors." [So much for Karate 
in Kabul ! , Ed . ] 

9/29 - BIA - The ROA Supreme Court 
notified all groups & political 
parties, "including those which 
have already started functioning," 
to submit "written applications 
for the establishment & registra- 
tion" of said groups to the sec- 
retariat of the Court. 

33 students from Kabul & Nan- 
garhar left for the Soviet Russian 
Federative Socialist Republic of 
the USSR to study in higher edu- 
cational institutions. 

9/30 - The Alliance of the Left 
Bfettd^mt-lc f mirtles' ■ '-ctf t-he'ROA ■ 
■declared it®^lf iinm««^8#ary ■ & 
annoiincfefi itl feottcellatioii (sic). 
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9/30 - trrr - in an article on Iti- 
cr easing violence on South Asian 
college campuses, Barbara Grossette 

writes: In the last few years, 

surplus weapons from Afghanistan have been 
spilling into neighborhoods and campuses along 
with narcotics, w*ich also come across the Af- 
ghan border. 

- Clifford Krauss writes that the 

US Congress may cut - by at least 

a third - and place conditions on 

Bush Administration requests for 

continued covert aid to the mu- 

jahideen. The Administration has 

proposed giving $300ffi for 1991, 

but Congress is skeptical: 

mei/bm I. SilMrx, Dnaocrat oi New i 
York, who was a supporter of the I 
rebels before the Soviets withdrew 
their military forces early last year, 
said: "There's a growing uneasiness 
about the policy, There's a feeling on 
the part of many members that we al- 
ready achieved the bulk of our objec- 
tives in Afghan^im.**^ • • • 

The Bush Administration !ia§^f€t to 
lobby hard to sustain current aid 
levels, leading many in Congress to 
wonder how much the White House re- 
mains committed to the program. The 
conservative wing of the Republican 
Party, as well as top of ficials in the Na- 
tional Security Council and Defense 
Department, have registered their con- 
tinuing support for the rebels. But 
there is evidence that the State Depart- 
ment is far less enthusiastic. 

"As Islamic fundamentahsts, the 
muiahedeen don't always share our 
values," said ii^^^^Depart- 
ment official, who spoke OR.i»p(fiyi!fi 
he remain anonymous. 

The Administration has ccmcen- 
trated on negotiating an arrangement 
with the Soviet Union under which an 
interim government would supervise 
elections. The future role of the Afghan 
President, NajibuUah, in the transi- 
tional government is tite stuil&ling 
block in the discussions. 

Installed by Moscow 

The United States has said tfiltl^. 
Najibullah may run as a presidential 
candidate in future elections, but his 
grip over the army, security forces and 
intelligence apparatus must be severed 
during the campaign. Moscow has offi- 
cially supported Mr. NajibuUah's posi- 
tion that he share power with leaders of 
various factions during the interim 
period leading to elections. 

The Soviet Union has withdrawn 
115,000 troops from Afghanistan, but 
continues to prop up the Kabul regime 
witi^ ^ advisers and $5 billion in an- 
nual iiiS^ftilc and mflltary atd. 

Such large levels of Soviet support 
have stiffened the resolve of those in 
Congre^ who want to continue the cov- 
i6rt program. "It is vital for the United 
States not to pull the rug out from 
under people who have conducted a 
valiant defense of their sovereignty," 
said Represenutive Charl^ W^son, 
t>emocrat of Texis. 




Prof. Mojadidi 



10/1 - PT - Sibghat- 
ullah Mujaddadi re- 
turned from a S-treek 
tour to Badakhshan, 
Takhar - where he 
met with Ahmad Shah 
Massoud - & Kapisa 
Provinces . 

- A new city is under 
construction in the 
Baharak district of 
Badakhshan under the 
aegis of mujahideen 
^dr Najmuddin Waseq. 
"The new city is on 
the main road of Faiaai»aid»-' i^iiig h km from 
the old city which was razed by bombs. The 
first phase covers 300 sq. meters. Afghan 
engineers & architects provided the survey 
& masterplans for the city which will have 
all the modern amenities." The report 
added that "the new city borders on Pakistan 
& it will appear a^ an important commercial 
cet^ter ij& tlm dl^cwing future . " [ Rolling 
steck, ferh%'s?^ Ed. ] 

10/2 fjP * Mujahideen have imposed a ban on 
the moiiement of armed men in the areas they 
control in Kunatr . : 

- A VGA correspondent int«a?¥i@wed Saadudi!ln, 
a cdr in Herat, about the sittMltion in the 
area: Saaduddin said there was a lack of 
unity among mujahideen groups there, although 
they had formed a jehad shoora in Badghis. 
Asked whether an organization called Jamiatul 
Ulema-e-Harkat-'e Inqilabe Islami (sic) , sup- 
posedly formed in Iran, was still receiving 




Iranian Gov't support & about the nature 
of the organization, he said th^t the 
Iranian Gov't had not provided them with 
military & financial assistance. He said 
that in the beginning they had established 
relations with Maulvi Moh'd Nabi Muhammadi 
in connection with removing difficulties 
among the Iranian-based mujahideen. "But 
when our relations deteriorated with his 
organization, we established relations with 
Milli Nijat group to solve the problems of 
the mujahideen through this organization." 
Iran is an Islamic country & enjoyed close 
cultural relations with Afghanistan. 
"That is why the Iranian Gov't cannot re- 
main indifferent towards the Afghan problem." 

10/6 - FT - Pakistan. & tte USSR agreed to 
step up efforts to promote a peaceful set- 
tlement of the Afghan conflict. 




10/6 - NYT - Afghan guerrillas captured 

Tar in Kot, capital of Uruzgan. An ROA 

spokesman said: 

"Our tro^s had staunchly defended 
the alter the Soviet 

military withdrawal from Afghani- 
stan," General Azimi said at a news 
conference. "We lost the provincial 
capital because of the betrayal of the 
Governor and his close associates, as 
well as because of the interference by 
the Pakistan military, who have been 
supplying new weapons to the armed 
extremists in a bid to capture <Mie of the 
cities inside Afghanistan." 




10/7 - LAT - The House Intelligence Com- 
mittee will urge the Bush Administration 
to lift the offioial veil of secrecy on 
3 US aid programs, including Afghanistan. 
The programs have grown too large & 
controversial to remain secret, accord- 
ing to Rep. A.C. Beilenson (D. Los Ange- 
les), the Committee chairman: 

Today, Beilenson said, the rebels 
are "a loose (km^tim # «rt feisi 
seven separate factions," often 
paralyzed by infighting. Helping 
some factions at the expense of 
others undermines efforts to forge 
a consensus among the groups for 
negotiating with the Moscow - 
backed government in Kabul. 

Some of the largest and best- 
armed groups are fundamentalists 
"whose goals for a new Afghani- 
stan are in stark contrast with our 
own," Beilenson said. But the Ad- 
ministration remains unwilling to 
negotiate with Moscow for a mutu- 
al cutoff of aid to the rebeteifttiittst 
govemraerit, be saW. * 

10/8 - BIA - The Peace Front of Afghani- 
stan (PFA) , a national political wive- 
ment, adopted its draft principles (see 
last issue) on Oct. 6. It approved the 
formation of the Supreme Council of the 
Alliance (SAA) to be composed of repre- 
sentatives of parties, social organi- 
zations, commanders of armed groups, etc. 
The PFA will meet every 3 years, but the 
SAA can meet when it is deemed necessary. 
- Afghanistan hia» eitablished diplomatic 
relations with Uruguay (10/4), Nai^bia, 
(10/7) & Ecuador (10/3) at the ambassa- 
dorial level. [The ROA & Colombia esta- 
blished diplomatic relations at the non- 
resident ambassadorial level on 8/3.] 
10/8 - BIA - Hujaddidi said he would not participate 
in any activity in which Gulbuddin has a hand because 
Gulbuddin is allied ^k±th Tanai. He 
blamed Pakigtan for encouraging 
Gulbuddin to carry oiit fresh 
attacks on the ROA. 
- In honor of the Prophet's birth- 
day, the Iranian Embassy in Kabul 
gave Afs. 400,000, , plus food & 
consumer goods, to Malalay 
Maternity Hospital & Afs. 500,000 
t«) the Afghan Red Crescent. 

10/9 - BIA - The ROA Supreme Court 
approved the registration appli- 
cation of the Watan Party. 
(See p. 30 for the Party 
Manifesto. ) 




Gulbuddin 
Hekmafcyar 



tfteN#ir'Vork Times 
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10/9 - BIA - Dr. Mahmoud Habibi, Speaker 
of the Senate, who recently led the 1st 
Afghan parliamentary delegation to the 
USSR, reported to the Na€*l 4^is@ttibly 
that the visit was significant fdr the 
reinforcement of relations between the 
parliaments of the 2 countries. 

- During the past 6 months, ca. 
1,190,000 tons of primary goods have 
been transported "from borders to centre 
& provinces of the country." 

10/11 - BIA - Over 291,000 Afghans 
have returned home since the beginning 
of nat'l reconciliation. The ROA has 
spent Afs. 2.7b in this regard. 

10/13 - NYT - Guerrillas launched a two- 
pronged attack on Kabul. The fighting 
is concentrated southeast of the city 
& in the western outskirts (see 10/15) . 

- The Economist - Arab volunteers are 
leaving Afghanistan as a result of 
Saddam Hussein's Kuwait grab (see p. 12). 
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- BIA - Moh'd Abrahim Atahi chairs the 
founding committee of the Peace Front 
Assembly which met to prepare for its 
upcoming general assembly. (See 10/8.) 

10/15 - NYT - In the Kabul fighting, 
guerrillas say they caftiafaEi 16 strategic 
security outposts & killed over 200 ROA 
trof^si the ROA says it killed 177 guer- 
rillas & destroyed a huge arms cache, 

10/16 - NYT - Bush Administration offi- 
cials say they hope the current guerrilla 
offensive near Kabul will spur the ROA 
to push for a peace settlement, but they 
doub^ it will succeed in overthrowing 

Najibullah. 'Hekmatyar would like to overrun 

"I don't think Hekmatyar or anyone the Government," a senior Administra- 

can bulldoze over Kabul's defenses," tion (^(icial said "itt a mtelmum 1^*4 

said a State Department o^c^l^oni- ^.^^ .„^.^^g 

toring the offensive. But he ajoed. If divisions that could touch off a coup, 
this offensive demonstrates that Na]i- official added that Mr. Hekmat- 

tmllah and the Soviets cannot simply ^^^^^ ^ "constrained" by rival 

hold on to political power by outwaitmg JyerriUa leaders. "It's a game of 
the resistance without making conces- ^ checked." she said. , 

sions. it could serve a useful purpose. 

« • • C-he attack was called off, 
see p. 193 



10/17 - NYT - 
Guerrillas re- 
portedly cap- 
tured Kalat, 
capital of 
Zabul Prov. 
The action came 
as guerrilla 
cdrs were going 
to Pakistan to 
confer with of- 
ficials. Massoud 
& other field 
cdrs met last 

week in Shah me New Vork Times 

Selim, near Chitral. The meeting brought 
cdrs from all over Afghanistan together 
for the 1st time - Shiite, Sunni & dif- 
ferent ethnic groups. The group agreed 
to set up a radio network to coordinate 
operations & administrative systems. 

Afghans based along tfie trortter say 
the commanders' meeting has the 
potential to upstage the guerrillas' in- 
terim gov€i^*feftt tee# iir f%shW^ar, 
set up to coincide with the final Soviet 
military withdrawal in early 1989. The 
interim government has failed to 
create unity among rival Afghan fac- 
! tions, or to bring the exiles any closer 
i to purposeful talks on finding a peace- 1 
ful solution to the Afghan civil war. _ ; 

Gulbuddin Hekmatyar, leader of one 
of the seven rebel factions and a bitter 
rival of Mr. Masood, was reported to be 
going to Islamabad today, raising 
speculation that Pakistan is attempt- 
ing once again to forge some kind of 1 
iMiitf teMi^i* ranks. I 

- BIA - China *s Red Cross & the Chinese 
Islamic Society gme. the Afghan Red 
Crescent $X00»0OO' worth of medical sup- 
plies & equipment. 

- The ROA has asked int'l organizations 
to help Afghan citizens "being damaged 
in the Gulf crisis." 

- ROA Prime Minister Khaliqyar said that 
200,000 hectares of forests & 500,000 
hectares of farm land were destroyed 
during the 12-year Afghan war. 




ylii 



10/19 - BIA - The Polish Red Cross 
sent 11 tons of relief goods to Kabul. 

- Najibullah told pilots who had 
taken part in operations in Zabul that 
"you have accomplished your duties in 
such a manner that you practically 
nullified the claim" that "Qalat City 
had collapsed, which was published by 
Western radios." Bakhtar says, "Na- 
jibullah has once again invigorated the 
valorous pilots to perform better jobs." 

10/21 - BIA - The armed forces have 
occupied "fresh posit ions on the north- 
eastern & north western directions of 
Qalat City. 

- The Sakhtar Bicycle Factory, estab- 
lished in 1988 with a credit of Afs. 
50m & rubles 50m, can produce over 
25,000 bicycles/year. The factory has 
40 workers & may soon start "motorcycle 
montaging affairs." 

Parliament discussed, among other 
things, the "reestablishment of Nuri- 



stan. 
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10/24 - NYT - Congress will cut $50m 
from the $300m/year program of military 
aid to Afghan guerrillas. 

ElTEfVT^ continued from p. 1 

The Afghan Networker sponsored a con- 
ference on Afghanistan's future ob- 
jectives & plans to explore the UN role 
in Afghanistan at the Brookings Institu- 
tion in Washington, DC, on 10/24 (UN 
Day) in cooperation with the Int'l Center 
for Dynamics of Development. 

Siddieq Noorzoy spoke on "ISSUES & PROB- 
LEMS OF RECONSTRUCTION IN AFGHANISTAN" 
at the Western Economics Assn» meetings 
in San Diego last June., & gave a lec- 
ture on "PEACE & RECONSTRUCTION IN AF- 
GHANISTAN" at San Francisco's Common- 
wealth Club on 9/6. 

"ANCIENT AFGHANISTAN: BEADS FROM THE 
CENTRAL ASIAN BRONZE AGE" was the title 
of a lecture given by we know not whom 
at the Second Int'l Bead Conference 
which was held in Washington, DC, from 
Oct. 5 - 7 at the Mayflower Hotel. The 
sessions drew nearly 700 "beadaholics. " 



* 'Holy War" .Against Afghan Women 



Mojahideen religious funda- 
mentalists are terrorizing Af- 
ghan women and foreign aid 
workers involved with pro- 
grams for women in the refu- 
gee, camps. After notices ap- 
peared around Peshawar call- 
ing for a jihad (holy war) 
against these women, a Mus- 
lim fundamentalist cleric 
provoked a crowd of thou- 
sands to attack an Australian- 
run women's center and a 
school for Afghan girls. 



dress, and forbids women to 
go to school, even if the 
schools are nm by Muslims; 
the mullahs who issued the 
ruling also forbid women's 
working outside the home, 
and talking and laughing 
with foreigners. 

The restrictions were an- 
nounced just as Afghrji 
women were developing liter- 
acy and skill-building pro- 
grams to prepare for repatria- 
don in Afghanistan. A new 



Pamphlets and anonymous women's center planned to 
"night letters" condemning ofiFer agricultural and literacy 
Afghan women working with training, a course in Islam 
foreigners first appeared in and women's rights, an em- 
April, one claiming that 50 ployment office and day care. 
** Western Chrisuan women" The center's existence is now 
suffering from AIDS had at risk, 
been sent to infect Muslims. One posidve note: repre- 
Many of these women re- sentadves of the Women's 
ceived death threats, prompt- Commission for Refugee 
ing some to resign and others Women and Children re- 
to travel to their clinics with cendy returned from a trip to 
armed bodyguards. Last year, Pakistan, and testified before 
an Afghan woman who estab- the U.S. Congress. As a result, 
lished a women's vocational the Foreign Operations Ap- 
training center was forced to propriations Bill for 1991 in- 
leave the country after re- eludes a guarantee that **an 
peated bomb threats. equitable portion" of U.S. 

The efforts to inhibit funds be directed toward Af- 
women's organizing report- ghan women and girls in 
edly culminated in a new refugee camps and recon- 
fatwa (religious ruling) that struction projects in Afghani- 
mandates traditional Islamic stan. 

SErTEMBER/OCrOBER 1990 Nk, 



RESTAURANT 



Leila Poullada sent us this card with 
a note calling the cuisine & decor at 
the Sunnyvale restaurant "very superior 



833 W. El Camino Real 
Sunnyvale. CA 94086 
(408) 245-4350 



135 El Camino Real 
San Carlos. CA 94070 
(415)594-2840 




KABUL 

Afghan Cuisine 



LUNCH: 

Monday-Friday. 11:30-2:00 
DINNER: 

7 Days A Week. 5:30-10:00 
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House Committee Wants U.S. to Remove 
Veil of Secrecy From 3 Covert Programs 



■ Foreign aid: Funding 
for rebels in Afghanistan, 
Angola and C^bodia is 
too controversial to 
remain under wraps, 
legislators argue. 

By ROBERT C. TOTH 

TIMES STAFF WRITER 

WASHINGTON -The House 
Intelligence Committee will 
press the Bush Administration this 
week to lift the official veil of 
secrecy on America's three largest 
covert programs— aid to anti- 
Communist rebels in Afghanistan^ 
Angola and Cambodia. 

In what would be a sweeping 
change in U.S. intelligence policy, 
the powerful committee will call on 
the government to abandon the 
long-cherished practice of running 
such huge military aid programs as 
secret operations. 

Instead, the government should 
give such aid in the open, justifying 
its position to Congress and the 
American public through the nor- 
,mal political process, the commit- 
tee will argue in proposing the 
changes to the full House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

programs have grown too large 
and controversial to remain secret, 
said Rep. Anthony C. Beilenson 
(D-Los Angeles), Intelligence 
Committee chairman, and they 
have lost much of their original 
anti- Communist rationale now that 
the Cold War has ended. 

Administration officials are al- 
most certain to reject the commit- 
tee's appeal for openness. BiAlt 
doubtful that they will be able to 
prevent Congress from imposing 
severe reii«d&WfMi ©WW* ' 
ing for the angmc^ pwo- 

graras. 

The loyal support that the three 
big programs enjoyed in Con- 
gress over the past decade appears 
to be waning sharply with the 
collapse of Communist regimes 
around the world and the fiscal 
pressures created by the growing 
federal deficit 

Making the programs overt, 
Beilenson said, would permit "pub- 
m <ie^e tm ^y^eif meHs m& 
greater assurance that the pro- 
grams are consistent with larger 
U.S. foreign policy goals," includ- ' 
ing respect for human rights and 
promotion of democratic systems 
throughout the world. 

Rep. Lee B. Hamilton (D-Ind.), 
a former Intelligence Committee 
chairman and leading member of 
the House Foreign Affairs Com- 



mittee, is joining the call for open- 
ness. "There are increasing doubts 
about U.S. policy that is made and 

executii-iWitirely in $gsmm>" J|e 
said. 

Administration officials, howev- 
er, maintain that the, traditional 
rationale for keeping such pro- 
grams secret remains valid: avoid- 
ing embarrassment to aid recipi- 
ents and to countries through 
which the aid is funneled. 

Critics dispute that argument. 
The three ongoing programs are 
more "overt-covert" than truly 
secret, Beilenson said. For exam- 
ple, the leader of the Angolan 
rebels, Jonas Savimbi, lobbied 
openly in Washington last week 
for his share of the "secret" aid. 

The Administration is seeking 
about $372 million in funding for 
the three programs during the 
fiscal year that began on Oct. 1: 
$300 million for Afghanistan, $60 
million for Angola and $12 million 
to $13 million for Cambodia. 

The Senate already has slashed 
the Afghan request by one -third 
and deleted all funds for Cambodia. 
Amendments that would sharply 
reduce aid to Angola are expected 
to be offered on the House floor 
this week. 

The Administration cites two 

conten® that me mree programs 
should be maintained to ensure 
that promising developments in ail 
three countfies lead to peaceful 
settlements. President Bush said 
last week, for instance, that aid to 
Ang^wiH ^^ifeiie ute a crease- 
fire is signed and a date set for 
"free and fair elections" to end the 
IS-year-old civil wm^ 

Administration officials also 
stress that the Soviet Union, 
despite its economic troubles, con- 
ih^s to goocte ^ 

Afghanistan and Angola. The three 
Communist regimes have huge ar- 
senals already, and even if the flow 
of Soviet supplies were cut off, U.S. 
aid would be needed to prevent 
U.S. alltir i^m being overrun, 
they argue. 

LOS ANGELES TIMES 
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Sovi« Union tlbo\A thirt Cbiirttry'* «i* 
gagemetft in Afghanistan. Axt Mian 
yctsx wilt p% the leading n?te and 
ihe Soviet att force ^ «tltle<y 0iry» 
will p»tjn a»iilm« The inovSe 
which witl cost one mittion US dol^ 
lars wiQ be sh(tt ia tiMt southern part 
of the Soviet Ceot?«J Asia. J^lmwf 
will start in die IM. 



Moscow's aid 
to Najibullah 
increased 

The Soviet Uraon has ageed to increase its 
bod and fuel assistance to the Kabul regime, 
agencies leponed 

The Sovia IMon is giving 230,000 tons d 
grains and 110,000 tons (tfaviatioti fod to Kabul 
regime duiii% the lunem yes. The Kabul re- 
gime's request for si addition^ 100,000 torn of 
grains and 50.000 tons of aviation hid is under 
study oftheSoviet authorities. 

A Soviet o^idal said his government has 
also agreed to give $300 million fmancial aid to 
the Kabul regime once the quantity of the Soviet 
debt on the r^meii demtoed 

The two sides have iss^Med^ possit»lity 
of a rcsamiJtion of Ihe ccponadon of Muial gas 
to the Soviet LMon. Gas aports might be re- 



The eipCHt of natural gas to the Soviet 
Union was cut when the Soviet Union withdrew 
its tioops from Afghanistan in Febniary 1 988. 

The resumption the gas exp(»tswill bring 
the Kabul regime about $400 million each year. 

Natural gas is taken from wells in Jawzjan 
Province throu^ a 110 kilometers long pipeline 
to Soviet l»ii6iL A^Hi^^ii^iad 
the pipeline is in good sN(pLil«ttil«pa>( 
ilei&tmimm 0^ma. vSmm to re- 
sume expoiL 

It is bdieved that the Soviet Union paid 
much less for the Afghan gas than the worid mar 
ket price. The measuiii^ equipment for the a 
pon of gas is located inade Soviet territory, be- 
yond the reach ctf Af^ians. 

The r^me Minisia said no agreement has 
been reached about the price nd type of payment 

forthegasexponei ■ . 

Gas expkntioD sumed in die Nodh dDiini 
thetiiDeof Kii«ZihirShilL TbBSsteUpai 
pi« prewne on thp govemmoi to use 
only Soviet companies for the exftoation of oil 
mdgas. The Soviets didnotalWaiyoih^ for 
eign company to work there becaiie they consid- 
ered it atfaieat to their security^ IteZAirShah 
govenunent also signed adeal wiifateSoviets 10 
seQ them Afghn pi for 1 S years M a fixed oon 
nalprice> - ' ' 
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